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Poetry. 


SLANDERED. 


I. 
‘Tired am I of this bodily life, 
Making my soul a tangible thing, 
Tossed about by the wands of strife, 
Feeling the smart of a slanderous sting ; 
I’m tired of all its glitter and glare, 
Aye! and no longer its love | crave, 
For love is only a gilded snare, 
Glve me, O, earth! in thy breast a grave. 


II. 
‘- For only a grave can shield my soul 
From the hateful hiss of poisonous speech, 
And none but that far off shadowy goal 
Can envious arrows fail to reach ; 
For my life is a curse—the form I wear 
Brings a curse in its every curve of grace. 
A eurse to me is my shining hair, 
And a curse is my sad fair face. 


IIT. 
‘* Not always thus was my daily cry 
A mournful reach tor the bliss of Death. 
For O! in the days so long gone by 
A flutter of joy was on each breath. 
I used to stand in my simple way 
Smoothing the bands of my shining hair, 
Feeling the sunshine about my way, 
Thanking the Lord he made me so fair. 


Iv. 
‘‘ But I was not vain—though my beauty drew 

Men to my feet, e’en of high degree, 

And they wound themselves in my talk anew, 
But won but myrrh for their souls from me. 

For I did not love—and they said my heart 
Was all dissolved in my vexing face, 

And thinking the better to bear their part, 
Let light words fall in a careless place. 


v. 
‘And women caught up the soiling thrust, 
Scoffing it round with a knowing ken, 
Glad if their rival should lie in the dust, 
That fell from the eyes of rejected men, 
And they said that my face was a whitened pall, 
My eyelid’s curve but a harlot’s snare, 
The song in my throat but a siren’s call, 
And fetters of crime my shining hair. 


VI. 
‘“] thought to live down the blackened lie, 
And walk by the light of my tearful eyes, 
For father nor brother, nor friend had I 
This side of the gates of Paradise. 
Though never a soul‘in the broad-green land 
Had known me false or to virtue dead, 
None offered to me a helping hand, 
Save a beggar I once gave bread. 


Vu. 
‘* And what was my crime? QO! a blameless thing, 
If blame, not miue, but the dear Lord’s part, 
And so at his feet ny crime I bring— 
Beauty, forsooth, aud a womanly heart, 
And for this men laugh aloud when I pass, 
Aud the women they quicken their step apace 
As if their lives were a silvered glass, 
And my breath a tarnish they could never efface. 


VIII. 
** Do you wonder I'm tired of bodily life? 

Making my soul such a tangibie thing: 

Bruised and torn by the hands of strife, 
Bearing forever a slanderous sting 4 

And so, dear earth, in your sheltering breast, 
Give ine a grave~-a grave down deep— 

And Christ to my soul will give of his rest, 
To my tired body the grave give sleep.” 


es 





IX. 

Then she sat her down to the ivory keys, 

Thrilling the air with her spirit’s moan, 
And sent her prayer for her soul's release 

On the saddened wail to the Great White Throne. 
They found her there on the morrow’s noon, 

Asleep by the organ, so still and white, 
But they never knew how up through the gloom, 

An angel had borne her to the Light. 

Mary A. E. WAGER 
OO EE 


Ju Spite of All. 


FROM THE FRENCH 
OF 


MADAME GEORGE SAND; 


Translated expressly for 


WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 
——— 


CHAPTER I. 
( Continued. ) 


We were all wrong, we were deceived. I forgive my 
father, I do not forgive myself. He had not as T had, 
received premonition of sudden distrust and aversion 
This disquiet lasted in me up to the moment ef Ada’s 
nuptials, and I made efforts to conquer it, and besides I 
dreaded a return of Ada’s jealousy. I don’t quite know 
whether I was blind or cowardly. My conscience went 
through a conflict, that is certain; but light was wanting 
because there was no experience. I often interrogated 
myself, madeself-examination as atrue Protestant should, 
and I am convinced now that conscience is relative to the 
individual, itis not in itself sufficient without develop- 
ment of intellect, without a notion of the ideal and a 
knowledge of ideality. At the epoch of this fatal mar- 
riage I belonged té the ideal. Who knows whether I am 
sufficiently corrected ? 

Ada was intoxicated with her honeymoon, and so were 


we; my brother-in-law seemed to love her for herself 


alone, and we could not doubt of our dear one’s happiness. 
Happiness was more needful to her than to another. She 
needs it to enter into full possession of all her natural 
endowments. She is a delicate plant which is transformed 
and deteriorated by suffering. Triumphant confidence 
develops unimagined graces, and outbursts that indemnify 
as a hundred-fold for her past injustice. She asked my 
pardon over and over again for having misunderstood my 
devotion, and for having slandered my loyalty. She 
styled me her providence, her guardian angel; and insist- 
ing on loading me with gifts, would have ruined herselt 
in decking me out, had 1] not set my face against it. It 
was to her a joy and aglory to prove to us that love 
brightened and revivified her family affections, in place 
of obscuring them. She still made ancomplimentary re- 
marks about you, but she blamed herself when so doing 
and forgot her grievances, 

We soon discovered that M. de Rémonville was very 
much in debt. My father paid everything, without re- 
proaches; nor would he make any diminution on that 
account in the income he had settled on his daughter. It 
was some trouble to him for papa was not a wealthy man. 
Our own fortunes came from our mother, and although he 
had a life interest, he transferred it all to us, so soon as 
Ada got married and I came cf age. I hurt his feelings 
somewhat, in refusing to takemy share. I was compelled 
to assist and take part in stripping him almost entirely, so 
that he became our guest and pensioner after having been 
head of the family. This position did not seem to trouble 
him for the future; but I suffered for him, and I could not 
but ask myself what would become of him if I too shuld 





— 
by ties of gratitude, would make a small capital of merit 
in his polite adhesion to my father's notiong, that little by 
little this adhesion would become a bore, and some day he 
would feel himself authorized to break through it. Antag- 
onistic and paradoxical he found my father too logical 
or too benevolent. ‘Tne patience of the one made the 
other impatient, and that reason Which was a perpetual 
involuntary criticism of his unreason, exasperated him 
inwardly. So soon as I perceived this want of accord, I 
set myself to reflect and to examine the eventualities of 
the future. 

I thought myself perfectly certain of never falling in 
love with a man who had not veneration and respect for 
my father—and yet I might be mistaken. One day it 
might happen that my father would be exposed to the 
risk of iuvoluntarily displeasing his two sons in law, might 
be compelled to withdraw from his two daughters and so 
would be thrown into poverty and solitude. In his youth 
he had been a lawyer, and as he had talents and was a 
good rian of business, he thought little of the future for 
himself. When I pointed out to him that he was giving 
up alljhe had, he only smiled and said.‘‘He should never be 
poor, he could go back to his profession and live honorably 
by it.” 

It was a generous illusion. In marrying my mother 
whose delicate health made the climate of France neces- 
sary to her, he must have renounced his position, lost his 
clients aud put aside his business relations. I could not 
accept the idea th. t at fifty-five he mig'it ever be obliged to re- 
commence life and encounter again the privations of his 
youth. His health was not very strong: he loved France: 
to return to his country and to live there would have been 
& hazardous and painful step. 1 wished to consecrate my- 
self to him and to think no more of marrriage, or at any 
rate to put my intended when I should have one, to pro- 
longed tests. Many aspirants presented themselves; a 
girl with a million of francs never wants admirers. I did 
not permit myself even to examine whether they were fair 
or dark, I postponed all such matters for the present and 
addressed myself to fixing on a dwelling where my father 
would be in my home, or rather in his own. Ada was 
frightened at our separation: she loved Paris and could 
not bear the country at more than two hours by rail from 
the city. My father on the contrary loved the real 
country ; the absence of noise, the studions life, seclusion 
and liberty. My sister submitted; consoling herself with 
the expectation of having us near her all the winter. Such 
was our intention, but even to that 1 would not have my 
father compelled. 

I set about purchasing a property that would realize my 
father’s aspirations, and pretending to be undecided, I 
sought to discover his preferences which were rather ob- 
scure, as he on his part, would only consider mine. At 
length with a little tact, I found that once on the road 
from Charleville to Givet with my mother, he had been 
much struck with the beauty of the neighborhood, and 
sould have settled there had not his wife’s health made a 
warmer and less-bracing air necessary. My choice was 
On the line of railroad that runs parallel with the 
Meuse there was a fine country-seat close to the stream. 
My present residence of Malgrétout was purchased by me 
at a rather high price to get immediate possession; from 
it I have written to you often, for | have spent many sum- 
mers here, and from it I write you again for I am back 
again probably for ever. 

The Meuse is shut in here hy high rocks, before it ap- 
proaches the wide sweeps it makes at Revins and at 
Fumay. Malgrétout is situated in a kind of breach in this 
superb, though rather movotonous wall; and the cleft 
which permits us to cemmunicate with the valley is a 
fortunate accident; we are not shut in between the banks 


made, 


marry. It was evident that de Rémonville, while bound | and the hills; wehave alvantages of position ; and throubg 
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the open door of a fine rocky ravine behind us, hke a fine 
sect séene in a theatre, we penetrate into a charming and 
lively wood, cut up into hill and dale, and crossed by a 
little stream that waters our garden and falls into the 
Meuse below our park. We have, thus the English garden 
as adopted by France ; but success as it is this garden is 
surpassed by the grace and abandon of the natural garden 
laid out on a vast scale behind us. This beautiful wooded 
valley is our own domain, and without taking away from 
its wild beauty, we have opened up roads, placed seats 
along the brook, built rustic bridges and made twining 
paths which permit us a promenade in its full sense, 
reyerie in its sanctuaries, and the easy ascent of all its 
acclivities, 

When my father saw that I was really delighted with 
my purchase, he did not hide from me that it realized all 
his wishes and favored all his tastes. During our first 
season I was very buay in fitting up the place in ¢on- 
formity to his habits and requirements. I bought all his 
books, I completed his library, I got some excellent horses 
for him, I busied myself stocking my woods with game 
s0 that he might have the means of hunting or shooting. 
I think I must have written all these details, and told you 
how I gave myself up with a faithful ardor to the cares of 
my situation. It was the first inroad on my fortune, for 
Malgretout is not of any great importance. The country 
is poor and except for some beautiful narrow strips of grass 
found along the edge of the river, the region is only a thin 
deposit of detritus with blocks of schist. The industry of 
the small farmers to fertilize and utilize this stubborn soil 
is painfully ingenious. As all the mountains are covered 
with woods, they burn the young brush, and with this ash of 
arbutus, and underbrush they cultivate and plant barley, 
With a success that is scarcely credited when one sees 
on what sharp declivities they bring their agricultural 
labors to result. They make a good harvest of grain the 
first year, a moderate one the second; then they let the 
brush grow and begin again. They lay aside the young 
stand of trees which are sold to be used in the mines— 
with them the miners prop up the earth to make the 
under-ground galleries. 

You will imagine that I could not consent to make these 
petty profits which had stripped our hill sides, stopped the 
growth of our woods, driven out the game, and made 
the landscape so bare. These tormented woods broken 
down by small culture are the relics of the ancient vast 
forest of Ardennes where our own Shakspeare laid the 
scene of that ever fresh idyl, ‘* As you like it.””. My father 
and myself hunted around for ancient covers, worthy of 
sheltering Rosalind and Celia, the old Duke and the poetic 
Jaques; but we found none. Shakspeare himself could not 
have found them, save in his prolific imagination ; I doubt 
if he ever saw them. But they had an existence once, and 
in the pre-historic times they may have been peopled even 
by lions or panthers ; but we were obliged to content our- 
selves with our little clump of woodland which still con- 
tained some fine oaks and thick shrubbery that I felt bound 
to protect. 

It was a fine country-seat without any present rental 
and expensive to keep up. Do not suppose that I am 
complaining, it was the wisest and most judicious of my 
expenses, for it was useful as you will see to my dear 
family. If I speak of it it is only to make you under- 
stand a fact which astonishes you, and one of the causes 
of that fact—the rapid and progressive disap; earance of 
my means, Our works were sufficiently advanced before 
the winter, and we hurried so that we might join our dear 
Ada, She au4 her husband were to have joined us at our 
new domain and spend some time with us ; but the begin- 
ving of an interesting condition inher, and her physician’s 
prohibition against exertion, prevented the realization of 
this hope. We found her very much changed, weakened 
in body and mind, her features had taken an expression of 
resignation which was new to them, and a something 
angelic that made her more beautiful, but disquieted me. 
Was this the consequence of her condition, or the trace of 
a first domestic chagrin? I did not know how to ask. 
Investigations into conjugal matters have always seemed 
indelicate and even impradent. Open the door to com 
plaints and outpourings, and you open it to discontent 
and revolt, 

I marked her husband. He seemed as much enambred 
of his wife as at the beginning ; he loaded her with atten- 
tions and kindness, but he could not hide from me that 
he had some secret anxiety of which she was not the 
ohject. I tried to provoke his confidence, he kept on the 
defensive. By degrees I perceived that even if he was 





charmingly polite to his wife, he spent ali his evenings 
avfay, giving as a pretext his social relations in the worlu 
—these relations were not ours. We had always lived in 
a sweet intimacy with a group of intimate friends and select 
acquaintances, ‘This little circle did not appear sufficient 
for him; he knew all Paris, he said, and his position 
would not permit him to break with houses which had 





always received him with distinction, He also pretended | 


to have business on hand. My father endeavored to find | 
out what it was, proffering his advice and assistance. He | 
gave us to understand that he desired no association in | 
his great enterprises, and that his wife having submitted | 
to his state o! liberty, and not ohjecting to it, it was not 
consistent for us to show ourselves more curious than she 
was, 

I soon saw that Ada did not play her part quite so gayly 
as he pretended, and that he had inspired her with a de- 
gree of fear. I imparted this to my father, he saw no | 
occasion to be uneasy; Ada, a little spoilt by us, was a) 
little willful. Love was a check on her, and she Was | 
entering into the period where a mother’s courage, devo- 
tion, and reason, were to be called into play. My father 
is not indifferent, but his soul is made up of hope and 
charity. He does not foresee evil and it is hard for him to | 
believe it. | 

[am not going to give you the detailed confessions of 
my brother-in-law. They are not in fact worthy of any 
interest. It will suffice for you to know that in the depth | 
of the winter his creditors informed me of his follies. He | 
was heavily indebted, and wished to apply to my father, | 
whose untiring generosity he knew so well; but my father | 
was no longer in a position to sacrifice himself,—I took | 
the affair on my hands, I paid up without saying any- | 
thing to anybody. 


' 





Ada’s time was approaching, it was | 
necessary to spare her all annoyance or even anxiety. | 

M. de Rémonville had not perjured himself, he had not | 
seen the woman who had plundered him, but had met a) 
second whose toilette, equipage and furniture were already | 
worth hundreds of thousands of franes. It is true that | 
not having anything wherewith to pay these expenses, it | 
could not be said that they had cost him anything. 

My sacrifice was not an annoyance that penetrated my | 
heart; on the contrary I saw in it a reason for joy, seeing | 
that at theoutlay of more money I could secure my dear Ada | 
against the discovery of her misfortune ; but I was alarmed | 
for her future. What would become of her when ber | 
husband should have entirely ruined me? I saw well | 
that this man’s vanity and folly wouldopen a gulf beneath | 
us that nothing would fill. Ada was generous and disin- | 
terested, but quite incapable of struggling against misery, | 
and besides it was impossible that her husband’s scandalous | 
gallantries should not some time be revealed to her in the | 
need of repairing his disasters. | 

She had a severe confinement and came near dying in 
our arms. So soon as the fine weather returned, she was | 
advised to go out of town. The sweet little creature 
Sarah, my god-child, was frail and delicate. M. de Rémon- | 
ville, with inconceivable coolness, spoke of buying some | 
property in a hunting country. I never had any explana- | 
tion with him on the subject of his debts, he had simply | 
thanked me ‘for having been so good as to lend him | 
enough to meet some temporary embarrassinents.”’ I 
decided on speaking severely to him and informing 
him of the orders to take his wife and her infant away to 
Malgrétout, in place of re-investing her dowry at the risk 
of its disappearance. He tried to get in a rage, to be 
bitter and cutting. He felt the need of quarreling with 
us, and so of keeping his wife under liis own control in the 
expectation of making her consent to his wishes. When 
he perceived that I saw through his plans, he was com- 
pelled to dissemble in order to dissuade me. He restrained 
himself ; yielded, and early in May we were all assembled | 
at Malgrétout, Ada’s health was soon established and 
Rémonville appeared enchanted with our residence ; but 
he soon got tired of our retired life and pretended 
business in Paris. He said that a man could not rest in- 
active in the bosom of his family, that for a long time he | 
had been soliciting employment in the Finance department, 
but they had not found him an appointment suitable to 
his rank and capacity, and that letters from his friends 
urged him to show himself and not lethimself be forgotten 
seeing that some moment or other the minister would 
accede to his request. I was not the dupe of this pretext 
for absenting himself, but I had to pretend belief in order 
to dissipate my sister’s rising suspicions. He came back 
again in the autumn. The fortnight’s absence he had an- 
nounced had stretched out to four months; the place he was 
to have obtained had just been missed. In its stead he had 
made some fresh debts. 

What can I say? In three years, two-thirds of my for- 
tune passed to him, and I got nothing in return for my 
sacrifices save a promise to keep up appearances, to ask 
nothing from my father, and never to appear in public with 
his wife’s worthless rival. He was installed for three- 
fourths of the year in a house rented and furnished at 
my expense, and all Paris knew his shameless morals,  ] 
don’t suppose he really loved this person who so absorbed 
him; his vanity was drunken with the luxury it procured 
for him, and with the circle that she brought around | er 
She was a creature d la mode, who received with art, as I 
was told. Rémonville displayed all his talents, and found 
admiration, mure or less sincere. A man is not rudely 
contradicted by those who seek to share his pleasures. 
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Moreover the Amphitryon of that adulterous house knew 
how to retain his visitors by a show of generosity and by 
promises founded on Ins prétended credit with the min- 
istry. His influence was a little doubtful, but no one 
doubted his wealth, and he enjoyed the réle he had always 
played for, to live en grand seigneur and as a man of 
pleasure. Whether Ada had penetrated the truth and 
wished to hide it from us, or whether she had no doubts, 








'she made no complaint. On the contrary, she evineed a 


desire to pass the winter in Paris with her husband. I 
dreaded his influence over her, and I managed to keep her 
with me until January, when I accompanied her, and was 
successful in preventing the break-up of her fortune. In 
the spring we took her away again in delicate health, and 
in the autumn she was mother of a little boy named Henry, 


'after my father. 


At this epoch, my life of courage and devotion was sha- 
ken by a sentiment that I had hoped never to know, en- 


gaged as I was, on a downward path that forbade my think- 


ing of myself. My brother-in-law had returned to Paris, 


after the birth of his son. Ada, convalescent, was not yet 
able to go beyond the park of Malgrétout. 


My father, 
not kuowing the extent to which our future was compro- 
mised, and always hoping that his son-in-law would 
amend, lived in peaceful activity, thanks to my care. He 
was recommeéncing his own education, as he said, in order 
to be in a position to simplify the futnre studies of his 
grandson, whose sole instructor he intended to be. I, on 
my side, was steadily occupied with my darling little Sarah. 
I had weaned her. She slept in my room, and loved me 
better than her own mother who indulged her, but, 
wounded at heart, seemed to accept life as a combat to be 


‘fought out to the death. Ada was never noncha- 


lant, she was indolent. She never strnggled against any- 
Well, and 


secking amusement, she was neither joyous nor intoxi- 


thing. Sick, she bore ennui with resignation. 


cated; she was dissipated and unreflecting, It might be 
said that she had no more power to cease from suffering 
than to suffer. A grand change was about to take place 
in her, but I neither foresaw that for her nor for myself, 

I had gone out for a walk with my little Sarah to the 
Dames de Meuse. In this desert spot lived an old gar- 
dener on his own little property, which consisted of a 
small pateh of garden-ground, lying at the foot of the 


rocks. It was sheltered from the winds, warm and moist, 


and this brave man cultivated with love and with science 


the finest fr.its and vegetables. He even sent them as 


far as to Paris by rail; but when I installed myself at 


Malgrétout | became his best customer, and as he had in- 
vited me to come down and pick some grapes off his vine, 
which were earlier than mine, our boatman, Giron, took us 
down there and set us ashore. 

The railroad works once they had lost their first 
disagreeable appearance of newness, did not in the least 
spoil the admirable scene'y of the Dames de Meuse. 
On the contrary, the bold little bridge that crossed the 
river, and the trains that disappeared immediately in a 
tunnel which like a great mouth in the mountain side, lies 
in wait and swallows them up, the shrill cry of the steam 


whistle as though protesting against the implacable and 


then silent as if in death, are here so fantastic as to be 
almost terrible. The Meuse, shut in between the two 
lofty escarpments of its channel, winds and flies along 
among the sombre masses timbered from the base to the 
summit. The rocks which now and then crop out through 
the forest are black and lustrous as slate. There is no 
industry here; itis a desert. Here and there along the 
Dames there is some schist veined with red, resembling 
open wounds. In spite of its rugged aspect, the place is 
full of minor beauties. The bank is balmy with aromatte 
plants, comfrey and rue with its reviving odor, narrow 
strips of fine fresh turf lead in gentle slope down to the 
water’s edge. A canal has been made here which from 
having once been a blot on this austere landscape, is now 
by time and vegetation one of its beauties; for with its 
water clear and regular, its fringe of vigorous young trees, 
its sandy path, and the garlands of hop and ivy that 
festoon it, it brines grace and sentiment intoa hard, severe 
picture. The Meuse forked by this rocky ledge has to 
submit to canalization, You can follow its conrse in a boat 
along the rocks or walk beside the canal. The tongue of 
land which separates these two running waters is a 
natural park; all is verdure, trees, bushes, or tall wild 
grasses. On one side is the deep solemn river with its 
majestic movement, on the other an abundant clear brook, 
in whose waters the fish disport, and the foilage is re- 
flected. 

I was very fond of this spot, so irregular, yet so neat 
that it seemed alniost virgin from human footstep. The 
old gardener I was going to see is in reality its only in- 
habitant, and his little house is so hidden behind the 
wreath-covered palings, and the fruit trees as to be scarcely 
visible. A few casual travelers come late in the seasin 
to visit the Dames de Meuse. They descend by boat the 
distance between the two railway stations, dine at the 
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fisherman’s, go a-foot to examine the scenery and harry on 
to catch the next train at Laifour station. 
Dames in descending the 
one. 

Father Morinet the one proprietor gardener, welcomed 
us heartily and lifted Sarah up in his arms that she might 
reach the finest bunches from his vines so gracefully trained 
over the walls of his cottage. 


river you never meet any 


I should have offended him 
for he was very proud, if I had refused to carry back a 
basket of fruit for my sister which he took down to our 
boatman, 

(To be continued.) 
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Labour and Cupital. 


GENERAL BUTLER ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 


In a recent letter to Wendell Phillips, General Butler 
says :— 

HE 18S familiar with the condition of men and 
who labor in connection with machinery. 


women 
In New England 
their position has—until recently, at least—been a good one, on 
account of the system under which manufactories were originally 
established. In England the factories are owned and managed 
by private persons, eager to gain as much as possible from the 
labor of their operatives. In New England the ownership has 
rested in corporations, and the actual managers have not been 
so directly interested in profits as not to look to the welfare of 
the employés. Schools and churches have been encouraged, and, 
in many cases, built by these corporations for the benefit of 
operatives. The employers have, until within a few years, re- 
garded the enlightenment and happiness of the working peuple 
as essential to their own best interests, and there has been but 
little need of state supervision. Now, however, capital is 
accumulating in the hands of individuals. Large communities, 
composed in great part of foreigners, are settling about the mills 
and other manufactories. These peopie are coming to regard 
their work as the support and occupation of their whole lives, 
and the entire system is becoming more like that of England. 
The time has come, the writer thinks, for the interference of 
the State Legislature in regulating the hours of labor, limit- 
ing the employment of children and providing for educa 
cation. Laws must be made, tuo, providing against loss of life 
and limb by machinery. Our statute books are silent on this 
subject while those of England are filled with penal enactments 
to protect the laborers. The fair division of profits should be 
provided for to protect the needy and weak against the power ot 
capital. To do all this the Bureau is very necessary and should 
have full power to gather statistics and make inquiries. A 
struggle is beginning between capital and labor. If it is con- 
ducted with bitterness it will be because each side lacks know- 
ledge. Capitalists should remember that working men control 
many interests of capital by their votes, and they should accord- 
ingly be intelligent voters. Abuses of labor cannet be hidden 
aud if partialliy unknown may become all the more dangerous. 
The uninstructed voter acts upon impulse and erroneous in- 
pressions. If investigation is not thorough the capitalist does 
not know of evils and so represses their correction. This 
leads to collision with operatives, and then capital “ goes to the 
wall.” On these grounds the General advises, in the interest of 
capital itself, the fullest possible examination of the condition, 
good or bad, of the working people. He adds the opinion that 
Massachusetts cannot afford not to shorten the hours of labor as 
now demanded, unless facts to justify such refusal are fully 
shown. The Republican party of the State cannot refuse this. 
ner can it refuse to incorporate the various labor ass ciationus 
unless facts are given to show that no further protection 1s 
needed by the laborer than that which may be given by equit- 
able laws, applicable to both capital and labor. 
CO-OPERATION IN’ THE OLD WORLD. 
(From the London Examiner.) 

THE development of co-operation 18 nowhere more vigorous 
than in the departments of the Rhone and Isére,in France. The 
great centre of the movement is Lyons; but some of the smaller 
towns and cities are actively engaged, both in propagating the 
principle and applying it. The People’s Bank system 1s the rage 
in these sections just now, and is enlisting great numbers of 
workingmnen, tradesmen, and small farmers, who are taught by it 
to save their francs for future use. The plan of these co-opera- 
tive bauks is the same as that of Paris, and is so adjusted as tu 
draw a considerable interest for the member, and in course of 
time, when his business demands, to furnish him a sufficient loan 
to start him in business. There area great many of these banks 
now in existence, aud the rapidity with which they are subscribed 
to by the working classes is very encouraging. At Mulhouse 
there is a very large enterprise of the kind, which has already a 
wide reputation for sterling merit. At Basle, in Northern 
Switzerland, at Vienna, Grenoble, and Valence, the co-operative 
banks are, without any exception that I can hear of, conducted 
under the scrupulous supervision, and with the genuine contri- 
butions of the hard-handed workingmen, with such care and 
mutual reliance, such financial ability, that failure 
unkuown. Grenoble, a small city on the river Isére, is 
becoming renowned, like Halifax in England, for its whole- 
hearted association, while Venice, the seat of  seve- 
ral co-operative stores, banks and factories, would be known 
more widely, were it not so hidden behind a hard language, and 
thus obscured trom English and American view. Valence, a 
Rhone city, is regarded in France with peculiar interest. Asso- 
clation there is not entirely free from political opinions, which 
the French co-operators are tuo apt to imbibe. 

Co-operative stores at Valence are numerous, and advance 


is 


Below the | 
in these parts, but it has crossed over the line into Italy. 


hand in hand with co-operative production. But not only his 
the spirit of association stirred the brave hearts of! Frenchmen 
Large 
bank, store, and manufacturing enterprises are already started 


Luzatti. Every species of co-opera ion is doomed to undergo 
its persecution, instigated generally by jealous dealers, and 
carried out by government authorities. But in almost every 
instance the society thus persecuted rallies under a new name, 
and pocketing the wholesome profits of experience, acts more 
wisely in future, and marches on with a surer footing than before. 
The Spaniards themselves are said to be arousing from a stupor 
of ages, and have begun to endors: the co-operative movement as 
a means of unloading themselves from a burden which long ago 
was imposed upon their laborers. The chief tendency of these 
movements, outside the immediate object of cheapening home 
necessities and diffusing morality and intelligence, is to abolish 
wars. The co-operator believes that his system is diametrically 
opposed *o wars of every kind; and being practical, he says 
little, but works hard in this direction. This is particularly the 
case In the enterprising city of Lyons. There is no large city in 
the world where co-operation is doing more than Lyons. 

The character of association divides itself between produc- 
tion, consumption, and protection. Of the latter I am not 
authorized to speak ; but there are co-operative stores and work- 
shops that would do Lonor to any joint-stock company in the 
world. The aggregate number of members actively engaged in 
the different co-operative enterprises, is 18,000. There are 22 
cu-operative groceries, the largest of which has 3,080 members ; 
several large cloth stores, butcheries, and bakeries. There are 
27 co-operative manufactories, the largest of which is the great 
silk works, conducted on the co-operative system, with 3,400 
members, and a working capital gf $2,300,000 ; Machine shops 
forges, iron and brass foundries, co-operative tailor shops, boot and 
shoe manufactories—in fact, the busy and beautiful city of Lyons 
is to day a hive of co-operation, where the industrious poor have 
concluded to practically consolidate their intelligence, by consoli- 
dating their muscular power in a grand compact of mutual labor. 


flouring mills, woollen factory, coal yard, bank of deposit and 
credit, &c., and are pioneering the way for the most perfect sys- 
tem of social economy in Frauce. But the most striking feature 
of co-operation here is made apparent by the reasoning it 
developes in matters of political economy. Even Government, 
which ought to be a political economist, sees itself outdone. 
Cv-operative economy progresses with guarded movements. 
Political discussions are interdicted, but improvements of every 
sort are encouraged, and it is among them that “ Yankee 
notions”? are often introduced. An American who truly repre- 
sents the great free country across the waters is looked upon 
with the utmost consideration, and honored and treated as a 
guest by every cu-operator. 

The number of persons owning shares in the several kinds of 
association in the departments of the Upper Rhine, the Rhone, 
and the Isére, may be safely estimated at $200 U00, and as their 
families average three each, over half a million receive daily the 
actual advantages of the system. The number of societies 
reaches 1,127, and the actual working capital exceeds the sum 
of $350,000,000. The average profit of these enterprises is 1) 
per cent. per annum, although many turn their working capital 
several times a year at the same rate of profit 
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THE HOMELESS POOR. 

“ The Homeless Poor of New York City ” was the subject of a 
lecture by S. A. Raborg, M. D., before a large audience, at the 
Cooper Institute. 
does the Priestess of Charity shower down more blessings yhan 
in this queen city of the Western Hemisphere. But we grieve 
to say there are deep levels of suffering and want down to which 
her helping hand does not reach. There are noisome dens under 
vur very sidewalks swarming with human beings, our brothers 
and sisters, who need our aid and sympathy. There are station- 
houses whose imposing front is but the mask that conceals 
hideousness, the pinched faces of poverty, crime, sickness, the 
congregated masses of misery that nightly seek its paltry shelter. 
Here is a field fur the political economist. Here is a work more 
important for the missionary than the conversion of the heathen in 
foreign lands. Under this head of the ‘‘ Ilomeless Poor,” we group 
all those who, when they rise in the morning, do not know where 
their heads will rest at night. And first, we have the class o! 
vagrant children. It is estimated that there are 40,000 of this 
class in this city. Itis difficult forany one to conceive of the 
terrible condition of these children without close personal 
observation. Before they are twelve years of age they are 
habitual thieves, perhaps drunkards. | I understand that there are 
in this city fiends in human shape, who are willing to sell these 
children a penny’s worth of rum. What kind of citizens do you 
expect to make of children having such an education? Would 
it not be true political economy to take these children from the 
streets and educate them to atrade? Do this, and you make 
them producers, not consumers, of the labor of the industrious. 
It is esti- 
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Another class are those who inhabit lodging-houses. 


| mated that there are 20,000 human beings who live in under- 
In these places, men, women, and children, | 


ground rooms. 
slecp indiscriminately together without any regard for decency. 
These rooms lack ventilation and swarm with vermin. They 
are chemical laboratories for the manufacture of disease. 
in one of dens that relapsing fever 
first discovered. 
First, by legislation ; 
lodging-houses by capitalists in 
for these transient 


was these was 
necessary 
different parts of the city 


lodgers. I can prove by incontestible 


in Milan, Genoa, and Venice, under the direction of the popular | 


At Vienna, the co operative farmers are now doing a business of 
some $2,000,000 a year, including their several establishments of 


Dr. Raborg said: In no place that I know of 








with $200,000 for the erection of a suitable bui 
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the capitalist making such a venture would get a 
h andsome return for his investment. At No. & Elizabeth-st 
there ig a house called the Woman's Lodging-House, which can 
accommodate 380 lodgers. and is at present occupied by 280 
lodgers, clean and neat, and yet they only pay $1 a week each, 
or the sams amount they would have to pay at one of those 
noisome dens. O that we had these houses in every ward of the 
Still another class of “ homeless poor’ are the station- 
house lodgers, of whom there were 135,599 during the past 
year. the lecturer here gave a graphic description of the 
Fifteenth and Eighth Precinct Station-House lodgers, and stated 
that the lodging system had grown to be a monstrous evil which 
legislative action must end or serious consequences would happen. 
He thought that the cure tor this evil would be the establishing 
of four or five lodging houses. By this means the class known 
as bummers would soon be known, and sent tu the Island for 
vagrancy. He invoked the officers under the new charter to 
take some steps about the matter, and to draw once for all a line 
between poverty and crime. 
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city! 
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THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, BROOKLYN. 


Inebriates’ homes are of recent origin or American institution- 
In Sweden there have been for years hospitals for inebriates, con 
ducted on the plan of surfeiting the patient with his favorite 
liquor until it disgusts him. When he enters the hospital for 
treatment he is supplied, we will suppose, with gin and no other 
drink. The very atmosphere is redolent of bia favorite perfume. 
His room is scented with gin; his bed, his clothes, everything 
around him; every mouthful he eats or drinks, everything he 
touches, every zephyr that steals to his bedside, brings him still 
gin. The oppression soon becomes intolerable. The patient 
longs for emancipation, and ‘s finally discharged, cured. In 
Sweden, too, the names of all these inebriates were once posted 
on the church doors, and prayers offered for their reformation. 
In Russia and Holland the liquor-cure differs from that recom- 
mended by St. Paul to St. Timothy, in that a good deal is substi- 
tuted for “a little” of the stimulus. In Scotland, several private 
inebriate institutions have long existed, and two islands in Loch 
Lomond were early appropriated for the drunkard’s use, where 
he might rusticate and learn sobriety. In other parts of Europe 
are like hospitals, whose treatment is careful nursing, adequate 
protection, and good food, adapted to the state of the digestion, 
which treatment was first advocated in 1831 by Dr. Ware, of 
Boston, and has been adopted in the inebriate hospitals of this 
country. Of these, the first was founded in Boston in 1857. 

Other institutions have since been established at Binghamton, 
Ward’s Island, and Fort Hamilton, in this State; at Media, near 
Philadelphia, at Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco, and other 
cities. They all admit the theory that drunkenness is a disease, 
that abstinence is its essential cure, and that total abstinence is 
the perfection of temperance. They believe, with Dr. Guthrie, 
that * Ifyou want to keep a dead man, put him in whiskey; but 
if you want to kill a living man, put whiskey into him.” They 
agree with Dr South, that ‘God sends us nothing but what is 
naturally wholesome and fit to nourish us; but if the devil has 
the cooking of it, it may destroy us.” 

Most of the American inebriate asylums have restricted their 
privileges to a few rich male patients. To the majority of the 
druuken class, the thousands without friends or means, the door 
of every inebriate asylum but one has been virtually closed. At 
Ward's Island a poor man is admitted only by ccnfessing, before 
atmaygistrate, to such vagrancy and degradation as to be denied 
the alins-liouse, and by cravinga committal to the work-house for 
six mouths iu the hope of a tiausfer to the inebriate Asylum. If 
he is fortunate epough to reach here (which much depends on 
his capacity for field-labor), he still retains the prison garb, 
works 1) a prison gaug, aid feeds on prison tare. 

At Bi ghamton, the superintendent in his last report says: 
“To receive within our walls the forced commitments of a court, 
or the common seizures of the ger is ut once to impair, if not 
to destroy, the philosophical value of the experiment, and, what 
is Worse, to emburrass the discipline aud lower the moral tone of 
our probationary housebold.”’” This from the head of an institu- 
tion which has drawn tor the last three years $326,395 from this 
Metropolitan Police District, and altogether upward of half a 
million dollars trom the Stat fur its maintenance! The “ wera) 
tone,” “discipline,” and ** philosophical value” of this asylum 
have much to do with the caste of the patient, more to do with 
the size of his purse, and the most to do with the whims of its 
officers. 

The Inebriate’s Home for Kings county exists not for a privi- 
leged sex or class. Its President (the Hon. J. 8. ‘Il. Stranahan), 
in his last annual report, says: ‘‘ During the fifteen months we 
have been in operation we have admitted 261 patients, 235 of 
whom were free, and 26 paying. Oi these free patients, 162 have 
been committed tor drunkenness.”’ He adds: ‘ Our mission is 
to open the prison doors, to release, not to bind afresh. those who 
implore our aid. To all such our doors stand open night and 
day, and sin and shame form no bar to admission.” 

When the Superintendent opened the Home, many predicted 
his failure and inability to hold restless vagabonds tor twenty- 
four hours. The average tine patients have remained has been 
115 days, some inmates working on the farm or ata trade, all 
respecting the apostelic injunction, “If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” As to restraint the Superintendent's 
fumihanty with the unfortunate prison class of inebriates, enables 
him to exert an influence for good over some whose passion for 
strong drink could not be restrained by the terrors of the law. 

The Hon. Samuel D. Morris is the father of the Brooklyn 
Inebriate Asylum. Having witnessed the hideous scenes in the 
Brooklyn penal institutions, he went to the Legislature and 
asked tur the money which Kings county annually appropriated to 
the Binghamton Asyluin, to be given to Brooklyn for the establish- 
ment of a local home for inebriates. Twelve per ceut. of the 
excise license Inoney collected in Kings county was epprepennes 
the first year, and S10 ,000 per annuuin en y, together 


ding. The mie- 


siouary who prompted Judge Morris is the Rev. John Willett, 
the present Superivtendent of the Home. 


What can be done to palliate this evil! | 
second, by the building of 


A visit to the institution at Fort Hamilton will satisfy the 
public as to the judicious Management, fine apartments,fte superb 
location, and practical success. It will be seen that amid the 
surrounding desolation which intemperance has occasioned, we 
have in it, mere conspicuously than ever, “* An asylum of merey 


authority that, the lodgers paying at the same rate as they | tothe wretched and a beacon-light of promise to the wanderer.” 
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The Sixtecnth Amendment. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

In the past there has been little to stimulate women to the 
acquisition of practical knowledge. They have thought of little 
else than trying to be most attractive to the eye ofman. They 
give no consideration to the possibility of ever being called to 
step from the common routine of a wife’s life; even fur this 
they have been badly prepared. In short the idea has been 
“ the conquest ” that should “ make their market,” without any 
understanding of the duties involved. True, the avenues to 
distinction have mostly been closed against them. They have 
never been encouraged to break the barriers down, to obtain 
an entrée to the race being run beyond by their brothers, who 
have guarded their “special righte’’ and privileges with such 
jealous care that they have shut out all knowledge of them. 
Whenever a brave soul has attempted innovations upon these 
rights and privileges the anathemas of both sexes have been 
hurled indiscriminately at her. Persuasion first. anything next, 
is used to force her to retire to the needle and the kitchen. 
Perpaps stung by defeat and driven by bitter experience to 
think all the world a mockery, she flies to the only seeming 
escape from herself—to the brutality of her pursuer, and be- 
comes thereby the proscribed of society, while he remains its 
ornament. And this is the equality guaranteed to woman. 
This has been. It remains to be determined what shall be 
though what is is ominous of it' Revolutions based upon 
principles of right never go backward. If they be resisted 
indifference or pharisaical godliness, the 
spirit that compels them will the more certainly destroy 
the their The demand has been 
made by woman for equality in the matter, duties and privi- 
leges of life. It will never be recalled until they are fully ac- 
corded. The more and longer those who have them at their 
command sey ‘‘ No!” the severer will be their reckoning. Gen- 
tlemen, yield gracefully while you may. If delayed until you 
must, it will not be so received. The signs of the times are full 
of meaning. Mothers, are you awake to their portentions? 
Have you no stern duty to perform in view of them? You know 
from bitter experience much your daughters have not even 
dreamed of, or at least have seen from such an enchanting dis- 
tance that the deformities have appeared beautiful. 
learned woman’s lesson of life. 

You have not taught your daughters what you have learned. 
Yeu have compelled them to acquire by experience what you 
could have taught them. Society is hollow, false and untrue, but 
you did not learn it at the ‘ boarding school” where you ‘finished 
your education.”” Heaven save the mark! You were not taught 
independent self-reliance, but that it wasa shame to svil your deli- 
cate hands by labor. When death or other cause has taken your 
reliance, what has your finished education done towards maintain- 
ing yourfamily? To dothis you have been driven to all manner of 
expedients—to hasty and detestable unions and often to revolt- 
ing necessities—simply because you were not properly educated. 
By the wisdom acquired through your experience let your 
daughters profit. Let them not be able in after life to remember 
you as having failed in any single duty they will or may learn you 
could have performed. Let not our experience, however disa- 
greeable, escape them, for that very one may prove the rock of 
their salvation. It 1s time for woman to become earnest, practi- 
cal—competent to pursue the journey of life alone, if need be, 
to maintain an equality with men wherever the order of nature 
permits, and to cease to be frivolously accomplished for the 
drawing-room the ball-room and society, and especially is it time 
to cease to be man’s mere appendage. 

Many men may choose the weak-yielding woman, with no posi- 
tive individuality. If they do, it is because their practices are 
such as their equals would not endure. Man may affect perfect 
simplicity in women, but when they fall within the sphere of 
intellect and capacity, exhibited with earnestness and purity, 
they will worship these, and so long as he remains within the 
sphere of its influence, “ duties”’ are lost sight of. If all women 
receive similar advantages in education, there will still be grades 
of attainment. Nature, in all her operations, presents gradations. 
Woman is an object of it; so is man. Similar grades gravitate 
towards each other. The lower may admire the higher, but 
under this law cannot attain it. This series of grades constitutes 
the fabric of society. 

The end to be attained by education is to fit individuals to fill 
the various positions in seciety. Education, in the strictest 
sense, is life-long. We use it relatively and as applying to the 
rudimentary part of life, and io inviting the attention of mothers 
to the immediate future, ask them if their duties will have been 
performed, in view of it, if they make no modifications in the 
preparation of their daughters to meet it. Suffrage will be ex- 
tended to woman, and will open the way to various fields of in- 
dustry for her, and will give her equality therein. Woman hag 
as much at stake in government as man, and should feel as great 
interest in its proper administration. To do this she must under- 
stand its principles. How many of the mothers of the country 
understand the processes and forms of government, or the poli- 
cies that underlie it; or can explain the difference between a 
tariff for revenue and protection, between ad valorem and specific 
duties and the policics that indicate them, or can tell the signifi- 
cance of “ moving the previous question,” or rising toa “ privi- 
leged question,” or a “ point of order?” 

It is to such and other practical directions that the attention 
of your daughters should be called. They should be taught that 
they will be «@liged to participate in all branches of the public 
se: vice now conducted solely by men. They should be ambitious 
to be will prepared to accept and perform it well. Musie, 
French and drawing are excellent in their places, but they will 
scarcely help you maintain political equality. Soeial conditions 
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obstacles and raisers. 


You have 


her situation a dozen months hence may be. 
be prepared for whatever can come, so that if deprived of sup- 
port from one source she may not be fureced to obnoxious means 
to obtain it from another. As soon as your daughters attain 
sufficient age and experience, put them to practical tasks, as you do 
yoursons. They areas capable of assuming responsibilities and per- 
forming regular duties as your sons are. They should be made 
to regard labor as honorable, never as disgraceful. They should 
be taught that every morsel of food, every article of raiment 


another’s labor, is dishonestly appropriated, for the ‘ workman 
is worthy of his hire.”’ If he be willing to part with it, to sup- 
ply the demands of your ignorance, stupidity or indolence, it 1s 
none the less shametul of you to accept it, and still more so to be 
obliged to. Momentous political, moral, religious and social 
problems are about to be solved. Be warned, mothers and 
daughters, so that they come not upon you and find your lights 
dim and your lamps untrimmed. Be not called upon to pertorm 
a single duty, and find yourselves unprepared to assume it, and 
hereby disprove your right to the eq uality you seek. 
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WORKING WOMEN. 

‘*SHrrRLEY DARE,” has been giving, in the Tribune, 
some of the results of her own observations of the work, 
wages, and wants of women in New York. The figures 
thus obtained show that in New York women work as 
hair-dressers, sometimes for ten hours a day, and get $5.50 
a week; as tailoresses, nine hours and a half for 86; as 
feather makers and lace makers, nine hours a day for 86 
a weeek; as press feeders and cloak makers, ten hours for 
$7, etc. On the other hand, seamstresses working in 
families get 86 a week and their board; shoe-fitters, $12 
without board, for ten hours’ work a day, ete. The highest 
nominal earnings in the list are those of a sewing-machine 
operator who made $14 a week, working ten hours a day. 
Proof readers aud compositors make $12 a week, working, 
the former eight, the latter ten hours a day. These girls 
board plainly but comfortably for $3 to $5 a week. Sew- 
ing women who work at home command better wages. 
The price of the simplest article of under-linen, 
made by private hand, is 75 cents, and three such 
can be made easily in a day on the machine. Prices range 
as high as $10 fora day’s work; the average is is $2aday 
of six hours. Dressmakers who go on by the day, in pri- 
vate families, ask $2 to #3 a day, with their meals. A 
forewoman in a brisk dressmaking establishment has $20 
a week and upward. ‘The lowest price for which any one 
will find a dress made up after it is cut and basted, 1s $3. 
House servants command from $10 to 820 a month, ecom- 
mon prices. With their board secured, and the regular 
hours which are the right of every city servant, these are 
a privileged class. The average price of hand labor for 
women in New York, without board, she thinks is $7 a 
week; men secure nearly or quite twice as much, the 
common price of bricklayers and carpenters being $5 a day, 
and the average wages of men, ranging from $12 to $40 a 
week, 

The information given by this writer concerning the 
homes of the workingwomen of New York is less precise. 
But another contributor speaks of what is too often the 
rule in the boarding-houses, where four or five, or even a 
dozen women are crowded together in one sleeping-room, 
with ‘six hanging hooks and five square fect of shelf- 
room” for the wardrobe of each, and with insufficient or 
badly-cooked food. The Working-women’s Home, in 
Elizabeth street, provides better tor its boarders, but is 
never full; the women for whom it was built by philan- 
thropic persons avoiding it. Why they do so is hinted at 
by “Shirley Dare,” in words that ought to be read and 
pondered by all who undertake to provide for the working- 
women. She says :— 

‘* In the first place, these women want, if helped at all, 
to have broad help, something which appeals to their 
souls with cheerfulness and rest. It seems unthankful in 
them to turn away from the new, thoroughly comfortable 
institution to the rookery down on Roosevelt street, which 
swarms with odder humanity than you and I ever saw. 
But out of the Bohemian temper in every one’s composi- 
tion, 1 can guess why the old house on the sunny side of 
the way, with the geraniums in the broad flange of the 
window-seats, aud the wharf-boys dropping in after 
Mother Moll’s jovial supper of clams, to smoke and jest 
till you can’t see for the blue nor hear for the clatter, may 
have a claim on the working-girl’s heart beyond that of the 
tall, fresh building on the side street. ‘here the sun- 
shine dosen’t come freely, and there is ever so slight a 
hint of the ‘institution’ arrangemenis in the iron stairs, 
the offices, the rules and rojl-call. These ungoverned 
creatures feel the slightest restraint, and chafe at it as the 
Indian frets in a corset. ‘The only thing to do is to be 
patient with them, and invite their confidence insensibly, 
by surrounding them with conditions to inspire it. Give 
them all the sunshine that can pour into the house, and 
have flowers, if possible, for them to tend. Be indulgent 
to their followers, and never, never suffer them to feel 
that they are in any way a separate or remarkable class.”’ 

It is very ditlicult, of course, to meet and satisty this 
‘* Bohemian temper” in this class of women, and ail the 
more 80 because it leads to and is complicated with the 
great social evil of illicit love. 

it is from the ranks of the young working-women in oar 
great cities that prostitution is supplied with its victimes, 
and there is fast forming, also, a class of grisettes, akin to 
those in Paris, who live as mistresses, regular or casual, 
and from this condition slip down into the lower grades of 
prostitution. ‘This feature of the working-woman’s life in 
cities must be borne in mind, in all the arrangements made 
for her comfort ; for it is the constant presence of this im- 
pure element in the mass of honest labor, that makes it so 
extremely hard to provide for the comfort of the deserving, 
and for the restraint and reformation of the vicious. 

If those who wish to beneflt the working-women, and 
especially if benevolent women of mature age, would only 
make themselves acquainted, as they easily may, with the 
facts relating to this subject, their etforts would be much 





more likely to result in good. 


are volcanic, are so pregnant of danger that none may tell what | 
It behooves her to 


and every expense incurred that depend upon the price of 
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crowd into cities. 





‘‘ Shirley Dare,” of course, joins all sensible persons in 
the opinion that domestic service should be more sought 
and more faithfully performed by the poor women who 
But she does not help us much in this 
direction, for she suggests no way of overcoming the un- 
reasonable dislike now entertained by working-women, for 
sewing-women, and those who work at the various trades 
and occupations not domestic. She sums up her long essay 
with the following wise suggestions :— 

‘‘Meanwhile, three things only are attainable in aid of 
working-women. They can have food and lodging reduced 
to its actual cost, so that it will take but half their slender 
earnings to live, and not the whole. They can be brought 
in contact with private employers, and the profits of their 
work be diverted into the proper hands, Third, they can 
have, and ought, beyond all things now to have—what you 
may calla strange necessity—cheap amusements. These 
vo further toward neutralizing morbid discontent than any 
probable rise of wages can do. They console, they make 
the poor satisfied in their lot. Those who work among 
the poor know that amusement is one of their greatest 
needs, This subject opens broad before ove, and it must 
be dismissed with the sole assurance that we may instruct 
the poor, and aid them, but the crowning boon and benefit 
they need in this cold, hcavy Anglo-Saxon atmosphere is 
amusement.” 

Never was a truer word spoken than this last. Itis the 
social instinct; the craving for sympathy, mental occupa- 
tion and amusement, that draw young women, and those no 
longer young, to our cities and towns by the thousand and 
tenthousand, It is forthe hope of these satisfactions they 
accept drudgery, wretched homes, seanty food, and too often 
a life of shame. in the crowded centers of human life, 
where they escape the weariness of solitude, so hard for 
most women to endure. In Boston, the poor girls who 
have been hard at work all day, for scant wages, will array 
themselves in their best in the evening, and walk in the 
streets, or frequent the public library, the lectures, and 
reading rooms, open to them, and other such places of re- 
sort, not because they have errands, or wish to read, or to 
hear lectures, but simply to see, and hear, and feel that 
they have the society of their fellow creatures. Noticing 
this striking fact, and reflecting on the deep feminine in- 
stinct which occasions it, why cannot society make ample 
and innocent provisions for the need of the heart which it 
indicates? If this were once done, a great source of misery 
and vice would be checked at once.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 
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WOMAN’S LEGAL RIGHTS IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


On the occasion of the eleventh annual anniversary of 
the Law School of Columbia College, Mr. Sanger made 
an eloquent oration upon the subject of the ‘* Legal Status 
of Woman.” Having reviewed the condition of women 


‘in England and other European countries, showing it 


to be deplorable indeed, the speaker said that under 
the constitution of the State of New York of 1846, married 
women were still governed by the common law as borrowed 
from England. ‘The Revised Statutes enacted that every 
male person of the age of eighteen and upwards, and every 
female, not being a married woman, of the age of sixteen 
years and upwards, of sound mind and memory, and no 
others, may give and bequeath his and her personal estate 
by will in writing (2 R. 5. 60, art. 21). Prior to the pas- 
sage of the act of 1849, though great ilberties were accorded 
to women under the act of 1848, they were incapacitated 
trom disposing of their separate personal estate, even by 
an instrument in the nature of a will; for the common law 
still held its clutches on their personal property and choses 
in action, by the right it left in the husband to reduce these to 
his private possession during her lifetime. The act of [848 de- 
clared that the property of any female who might thereafter 
marry, and which she shall own at the time of her marriage, 
and the rents, &c., were not to be subject to the disposal of 
her husband, nor liable for his debts. The act of 1849 
added to these the provisions that any married female 
might take from any person other than her husband, and 
hold to her sole and separate use und convey and devise 
real and personal property, and any interest or estate 
therein, as if she were unmarried. By the laws of 1850 
her deposits in the savings banks were protected. In 
1258 the law gave her the power to insure her husband’s 
life for her benefit; on his death the insurance becomes 
due and payable to her, free of the claims of her husband’s 
representatives and creditors. In 1860 and 1862 the law 
crowned the humane efforts of previous legislators by in- 
vesting a married woman with absolute control over her 
posers as if she were unmaairied. It gave her power to 
trade alone, to make contracts alone, the right to sue and 
the privilege of being sued, and to use her money as she 
deemed fit, whether to gratify her fancy for speculation by 
investing in railway shares and doubtful securities, or to 
enhance her goods by judicious ventures in real estate and 
commercial transactiovs. If the tongue of false report 
sinears her fair name with base slander, she may seize her 
traducer aud meet him single-handed, face to face, in a 
court of justice, without being compelled to Jean for sup- 
port on the sheltering aid of her husband’s name. She 
may buy property when and where she pleases, and sell it 
When and to whom her fancy prompts. She may receive 
legacies, and—having a will of her own—bequeath them ; 
earn her wages and spend them, and whenever she feels 
that her services are ill-requited, she may, imitating the 
sterner lords of creation, don the aggressive armor of 
rebellious war and strike for higher wages. In fact, there 
are now few rights which she dives not possess equally with 
man, and there are many privileges possessed by he of 
which even he is deprived. She may dispose of her pro- 
perty without his consent, but he cannot sell his real 
estate without her concurrence. She may will away her 
property and leave her husband a begsar. He cannot 
control or interfere with her right of dower, If the parties 
should, ay & sever the marriage relations by divorce, 
he is, if in fault, by law bound to support her; but she may 
throw her husband upon the cold charity of he world and 
leave him a prey to misery and starvation. In proceed- 
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ings at law women are privileged from arrest, except for 
wilfalinjury to person, character, or property. The hus- 
band, on the other hand, enjoys the cold comfort of know- 
ing that for the same offences he may have to exchange a 
comfortable home for the bars of a prison cell. She may 
commit frauds and still roam at large under the free air of 
heaven, while her poor husband is made liable for her 
torts and trespasses. A man little thinks what legal-lia- 
bilities he takes upon himself when getting married. He 
may ally himself to the most attractive of women, love her 
to distraction, and feels that he enjuys eternal bliss in her 
cherished society; but if she have téo voluble a tongue he 
make wake from his comforting slumber some fine morn- 
ing and find himself in the custody of the law, the victim 
of a most unfortunate attachment, to answer for some soft 
slander of his dearly beloved weaker half. 
NN ee ee 
A LECTURE TO LADIES ONLY. 

A LeEcTuReE for ** Ladies” only, ‘‘ Men” excluded, was given 
by Mrs. Stanton, at Apollo Hall. Why not women or gentle- 
men? Itis a pity for women to set the example of discourtesy. 

Mrs. Stanton begun her address by saying that she had been 
accused of entertaining Free-Love doctrines, but having lived 
for many years with one man, and expecting to do so until the 
end of life, she would let her conduct prove her position on that 
question. She had never seen either Mr. McFarland or Mrs. 
Richardson, therefore had no personal interest in their affairs, 
but the principle which their relations to each other involved 
was of the greatest importance to woman, and to the world. 
She bad read the touching story of Mrs. Richardson, and 
believed it to be true. It carried conviction with it. She 
claimed that no woman had a moral right to live with a drunken 
husband or u diseased libertine, and asked why an insane man 
who had committed murder should be turned loose upon a com- 
munity to commit the same crime again. She believed that if it 
were not for the apathy of women, a law would be enacted which 


would prevent a murderer from walking at large. A 
jury should be selected from gentlemen who understood 
ig or, better yet, the case should be tried by law- 
yers, judges, and jury, composed of intelligent, honest 
women. ‘The property right which men claimed in the 


ersons of their wives belonged to the dark ages, and we should 
Sea a revision in our laws which should give an equal partner- 
ship in the marriage relation. She knew of women in this city 
supporting in asylums, husbands who had become lunatics 
through dissipation, and yet the law compelled these wives to 
maintain the relation, and, moreuver, that however happy some 
women might be iu their domestic lives, allof them were wading 
in deep water. She said that ex-Gov. Jewell of Connecticut, 
told her that there was one applicatian for a divorce to every 
four for marriage in that State. She also stated that there were 
16,000 divorces granted in Massachusetts last year. She believed 
that divorces should be granted at the will of the parties. 
Marriage should be the out-growth of intellectual sympathy, and 
any other uiien was one of degradation. She quoted Humboldt, 
Jvhn Milton, Jeremy Bentham, Ritter, Charlotte Bronte, John 
Stuart Mill, Charles Dickens, and others, in brief passages, to 
support her views. Mrs. Richardson should have asked for a 
divorce in New York, where justice would have been reached at 
sume time. Right always prevailed, though it was slow in 
coming sometimes. She stated that there was more misery in 
civilized married life from the present code of laws, than from 
any other cause, and that every woman should utter her protest 
daily aguinst it, and endeavor to to have those who contemplated 
such a relation, make a truer, nobler, and happier marriage than 
those which we have all seen. All the laws of marriage were 
one-sided, and wholly in favor of man, and they must be changed. 
No pair could live together happily unless their relationship was 
equal in power and influence. Persunal excellence on the part 
of individual men, was all that preserved the happiness of any 
married woman, and not the protection of thelaws  “ Be ye not 
unequally yoked together,” the lecturer believed, referred to this 
especial condition of subordination to man. Mrs. Stanton here 
gave a sketch of the law which she thought should be passed, 
naming the following as additional causes for divorce: Woallful 
desertion and neglect for three years; coutinuous and repeated 
acts of cruelty fur one year preceding an application for divorce. 
Mrs. Stanton would limit these to actual residents of the State 
fer five years preceding the application, and would otherwise 
sfmolify and enlarge the present restriction. Mrs. Stanton 
thought that the Legislature should make an entire revision 
of the present State laws on marriage and divorce, making 
women equal to men in all respects, and legally annulling the 
marriage contract whenever it had by the misconduct of either 
husband or wife practically become a dead letter. Marriage and 
maternity were the most serious topics that could possibly 
be discussed by society. Woman should be taught how to 
marry. She believed that the same laws which improved the 
condition of the lower animals could be applied with excellent 
effect to the human race. Muscle should be cultivated in 
women and the moral nature in men. What was wise for 
women was wise for men. So long as women marry for posi- 
tion and men satisfy their lower natures, so long will marriage 
be unhappy. So long as women are pecuniarily dependent 
upon men, 80 long will women be degraded and miserable, and 
live in horror of their daily existence. The personal sanctity 
of the female was less respected among civilized men 
than among brutes, and until there is a change in 
the condition of this relation, so long will feeble chil- 
dren, idiots, and lunatics people our country. She believed 
with Frances Power Cobbe, that if dogs and horses are pri- 
marily created for their own happiness, and afterward for their 
masters’ service, certainly women should have as much liberty 
and consideration. When marriage is atrue union of intellect 
and spirit between healthy, happy men and women,and when 
mothers and fathers give these holy offices the same prepara- 
tions of body and soul that the artist bestows on his poem, 
atatue, or landscape, then will marriage acquire a new sacred- 
ness and dignity, and a nobler type of manhood and woman.- 
hood will glorify the earth.” 


SarauH F. Norton has written one of her spicy, inci- 
sive letters, criticising the foregoing lecture. It comes at 
the last moment, and we can only use the closing para- 
graph :— 


somebody to explain to me the inconsistency of preaching and 
practice, which characterize the proceedings of some of our 
leading reformers. 

Miss Anthony’s great battle-cry is freedom! Freedom of 
thought ; freedom of speech; freedom of action ; and yet no 
one of all the throng is so arbitrary as she, nor so intolerant 
of that same freedom when opposed to her or her opinions. 
And here is an instance out of hundreds I might name: Dur- 
ing the reading of the resolutions at Apollo Hall, and when 
the vote was being taken on them, there were hisses in the 
audience ; whereupon Susan undertook to shame them out of 
their independence of thought, which she had just been 





THE PNEUMATIC TUBE. 

An underground railroad is an impossibility in New York. It 
will bring down Broadway, and so forth. 
ently on the other side. The following extract describes the 
operation of a pneuinatic tube between Glasgow and London. 
Probably few of our readers are aware of the existence of the 
process by which messages and packages are almost instantane- 
vusly transmitted between these two cities :— 


They do things differ- 


I had occasion to send a telegram to London the other day, 








teaching, something after the manner of John Graham’s bully- 
ing. She said she hoped “no woman would disgrace herself 
by hissing.” Now, since hissing is the approved mode by 
which all audiences are allowed to express disapproval, and 
since she had urged upon them the necessity of asserting 
themselves, and provided the opportunity then and there by 
putting the negative question, what right had she to say in- 
sulting things in retort ? 

If the advoeaey of freedom is only a pretext for substituting 
the speakers despotism for that of somebody else, surely the 
miserable victims of such a controversy may at least express 
theirchoice of despots. 

If ne adverse opinion is to be allowed expression in women’s 
rights meetings, why is the negative question put at all’ 
Why not stop with the vote in the affirmative and so give 
the audience to understand that approval or silence are the 
only alternatives allowed there ? Then common honesty 
would demand also that the following be inscribed over the 
outer door :— 


and in a few minutes received a reply which led me to suppose 
that a serious error had been committed by my agents, involving 
many thousand pounds. I immediately weut to the telegraph 
office and asked to see my message. ‘The clerk said, “ We can’t 
show it to you, as we have sent it to London.” “ But,” I re- 
plied, “you must have my original paper here; I wish to see 
that.” He again said, “ No, we have not got it; it is in the post- 
office at Londen.”” ‘What do you mean?’ I asked. “Tray, 
let me see the paper I left here half an hourage.” ‘ Well,” said 
he, “If you must see it, we will getit back ina few minutes, 
but it is now in London, He ran: a bell, and in five minutes 
or 80. produced my message, rolled up in pasteboard. 

It seems that for some months there has existed a pneumatic 
telegraph betwtxt Glasgow and London and the other principal 
cities of the Kingdom, which cousists of an iron tube, into which 
the messages are thrown and sent to there destination. I in- 
quired if I might see a message sent. “Oh, yes, come round 
here.” He slipped a number of messages into the pasteboard 
scroll, popped it into the tube and made a signal. IT put my ear 


“ All who enter here leave thought behind.” 
S.F.N. 
PRP AP me me PPP PP 
A QUESTION. 
Before I trust my tate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine ; 
Before I let thy future give 
Color and form to mine 
Before I peril all for thee 
Question thy soul to-night for me. 
I break all slighter bonds nor feel 
One shadow of regret, 
Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet? 
Or is thy faith as clear and free, 
As that which I can pledge to thee!” 


Look deeper stiil, if thon canst feel, 
Within thy inmost soul, 

That thou hast kept a portion back 
While I have staked the whole. 

Let no false pity spare the blow 
But in true mercy tell me so. 


Is there within thy heart a need; 
That mine cannot fulfil ? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still ? 
Speak now, lest at some future day, 
My whole life wither and decay. 
~~~ > 
THE PRICE paid for female labor is, to say the least of it, very 
scanty, barely sufficient to purchase the indispensable necessaries 
of life. But this inadequacy of compensation is not all that the 
poor working-girl has to sufler. It often-times happens that she 
is not paid at all. 
As many unlucky working girls have been cheated by some 
miscreants out of their earnings, we call the atteution of those 
interested to avery beneficeut law bearing upun the subject, 
which was passeed by the Legislature of 1867. 


tg 


4AN ACT FOR THE FURTHER PROTECTION OF FEMALE EMPLOY- 
EES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
[Chapter 516. ] 

SECTION 1. No property now exempt by law shall be exempt 
from the levy or sale under an execution issued upon a judgment 
obtained in any Court in the city of New York, tor work, labor, 
or services done or performed by any female employee, when 
such amount does not exceed the sum of fifteen dollars, exclusive 
of costs. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any execution issued upon a judgment as 
aforesaid shall be returned unsatisfied, the Clerk of the Court 
wherein such judgment was obtained, shall issue a further execu- 
tion to any Marsbal of the city of New York, commanding him 
to collect the amount due upon such judgment, or in default of 
payment thereof, to arrest the defendant in such execution, and 
have him safely conveyed to the jail or debtors’ prison of the 
county of New York, and commanding the jailor of said jail te 
keep the said defendant without benefit of jail limits until 
the said defendant shall pay the said judgment, or be discharged 
according tolaw. But such imprisonment shall in no case ex- 
tend beyond the period of five days. 

— > 


THE GREAT WORKINGMEN’S FESTIVAL. 


To-morrow, Sunday evening next, the great German 
Workingmen’s Festival will be inaugurated at the Stadt 
Theatre. The exercises on this occasion will be of a very 
interesting character, the chief feature of which will be an 
oration by President Trevellick, of the National Labor 
Union. Other well-known speakers will also address the 
assemblage, besides which there will be some excellent 
music by a number of prominent German singing societies. 
This will be but the prelude to the great festival, however, 
the chief feature of which will be the pic-nie at Jones’ Wood 
on Monday. Previous to repairing to the Grove a street 
parade will be made, in which nearly all the German 
Trades’ Societies of this city and Brooklyn will participate. 
Most of the societies will be accompanied by a band of 
music, and appropriate banners and devices will be borne 
in the procession, Among the societies which will partici- 
pate in the parade are the following : Upholsterers, Cabinet- 
makers, Barbers, Tailors, Clothing Cutters, Cigarmakers, 








Under the somewhat labored title of Mrs. Stanton’s address, 
nothing was said which might not have been heard by men—- 
nothing which men, and women too, have not heard or read 
together ; and why exclusively to ladies, it would be hard to 
guess. Besides, men are equally interested with woman in all 
that pertains to the relation of the sexes, and, in my opinion, 


are as easily converted by appeals to their better nature; and 
those who are not, can not be indirectly influenced by Mrs. 
Stanton, through their wives. Another thing: | should like 


Pianofortemakers, Machinists, Shop Tailors, Carvers, Fur- 
riers, Cigarmakers, Cigar Packers, General Workingmen’s 
Society, Tinsmiths, German Bricklayers, Tailors of Wil- 
liamsburgh. The ceremonies at the Grove will consist of 
dancing, speech-making, and other entertainments peculiar 
to those gatherings. 
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to the tube and heard a slight rumbling noise for seventeen 
seconds, when a bell rang beside me, indicating that the seroll 
had arrived at the General Post-Office, four hundred miles off! 
It almost took my breath away to think of it. If you could only 
go to Boston with the same relative speed, you might count on 
ny passing an evening every week at No. 124 Beacon street, 
and returning home tu sleep. Who kuows but we may be con- 
veyed in this marvelous manner before many years? 

Perhaps you are aware that there has been a large tube 
between the General Post-office in London, and the stations in 
Euston square, in operation for a number of years. The mail 
bags forthe nerth are all sent by this couveyaue’, so that the 
Post-office receives letters up to a few moments before the train 
leaves, three miles off. The transit takes less thuu two seconds ! 
Surely this is an age of wonders.—.NV. Y. Standard. 


ee ae 
A FUNERAL DISCOURSE. 
The readers of the Drawer have, within the past year or two, 
been edified with the perusal of a sermon on ‘*‘ The Harp of a 
Thousand Strings,” and the * Farewell Discourse of Brother 
Watkins.” The tone of those discourses might in a general 
way, be called pleasing. Not so, however, the following brief 
allusion from the pulpit to a young man of indifferent position in 
the social circles of B 





» New Hampshire, who came to an 
early decease by a vigorous but absurdly unequal contest with a 
party of the Otard family. The preacher who officiated at the 
final solemnities improved the occasion by making the following 
remarks: 

“T hev been requested, not to say importuned, toe deliver a 
funeral discourse on this occasion, and I hey reluctantly con 
sented toe do so. I never heerd any good of the deceased yu, 
and if the friends hey made up their minds that I am about to 
I esti- 
mate, in fact, that this young man, now a layin’ before you, was 
about the wust man ever permitted, in the onscrutable ways of 
the devine peppuses, toe locate in this vicinity. He was one whol 


begin sech a course now. they are very much mistaken. 


might say allers fell when he was tempted; and he certainly ap- 
peared toe me to seek, rather than to avoid, occasions for such 
temptations, 
“Why, my feller Christians, he kep’ hosses and run ‘em; he 
kep’ cocks and fit ’em; and as toe wimmin, let his widder (who 
I see a settin’ in a front pew) testify.” [lere the widow arose, 
as was the custom when the family of the decased was alluded 
to, deeming it a complimentary remark, and courtesied to the 
preacher.] “In short, after a diligent inquiry into the pertic- 
kerlers of his kerrikter and conduct while he has resided in this 
village, I hev come to the conclusion that about the only good 
thing that kin be said of him at all is that he was an active mem- 
ber of the ingine company, and occasionally good at fires. 
“The pall-bearers will now proceed to bear out the corpse, 
while the choir will sing, as an appropriate hymn, the 33d hyinn. 
2d book, short metre, four verses, omitting, if you please, the 3d 
and Sth stanzas :— 

‘ Believing, we rejoice, 

To see the cuss removed.’ 
with the usual Doxology.”—Editor’s Drawer, Harper's Magazine 

aA ONS 


M. OLLIVER the Prime Minister of France who is in the 
pleasing dilemma of being too liberal for the one side and not 
liberal enough for the other, thus justifies the recent action of 
his ministry in the defence of law and order in a letter tothe 
Moniteur Universel :-— 

Paris, May 3, 1270. 

Srr: You call on Government to declare that it does not mean 
anything reactionary by the painful measures of resistance which 
it has been compelled to resort to by enemies who it might have 
been thought were conciliated by unexampled ineasures of clem- 
ency. Read in the papers of this morning the report of a publie 
meetingin Paris last night. Isthere any country in Europe where 
it would be permitted to speak of the Government as the French 
Government has been openly spoken of within the last week 7 And 
after all, who talks of reaction’ The Government says to the 
people—neither reaction nor revolution, but liberty! Tas any 
one responded, reaction?) No one. But there are many who 
say revolution. Do not, therefore, be uneasy about reaction 
which shrinks from no means to gain a victory. Liberty will 
only be in danger if the people receive the Plebiscituin with 
lukewarmness. If, as I fee! sure it will do, it hails the Plebis- 
citum by an immense majority, liberty will be irrevocably 
founded under the protection of the Napoleons. Cordial com- 
pliments. OLLIVER 

Pe nae 

EMERSON, in his beantiful lines on Art for the people, talks of 
art in pots and pans. The subject comes before us forcibly in 
* posters.” Those big broadsides that cover the walls and make 
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many show for the first week of May a gain of $2,313 32, a8 com- 


| Tur earnings of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad Com- 
| 
| pared with the same period last year. 

} 


the streets hideous with their defects of taste. Meyers’ colossal 
lithographs of beautiful women, Freu-Frou, Lydia Thompson, 
Jenny Wilmore, ete., ete., are pleasant iunovatious, aud helps w 
public taste. 
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Hew KLublication, 
LOTHAIR. By tHe Rignr HONORABLE B. DISRAELI, 

New York. D. Appleton & Co. 

It is an element in the personal celebrity of the modern 
European statesman of the first rank that he should be 
successful in literature. For such men literature and 
science are the relaxation from the weightier and more 
anxious charge of politics. To this class of literary states- 
men belong Guizot, Derby, Gladstone, Disraeli. Another 
class have, on the strength of their reputation as writers, 
entered into political life, and made their mark, of these 
are Thiers, Bulwer, Lamartine. It seldom happens, how- 
ever, that the measure of double fame is equally appor- 
tioned. The eminent litterateur is seldom a great minis- 
ter. The profound statesman only gains the secoud rank 
as a writer. 

Mr. Disraeli, the author of ‘* Lothair,’’ made his first suc- 
cessful venture in literature, as the author of ‘* Vivian 
Grey,”’ a brilliant novel, running over a wide range of 
worldly experience, and written in spirit and style new at 
that period. Mr. Disraeli may, in part, be considered the 
author of the high-life political novel. ‘* Coningsby ”’ and 
‘Sybil’? were not inferior to his ‘* Vivian Grey,” and 
were even more piquant in their personality, their recog- 
nisable portraits, and in the pungent satire with which he 
took up the assailable points of political notabilities. 
true that of ‘‘ Coningsby,” in particular, Mr. Disraeli has 
always asserted that he had no malice, and that he had no 
personages specially in view in the characters drawn. 
This word of possible truth to the ear is broken to the 
sense in the flimsy disguise by which the characters are 
half veiled from recognition. 

In ‘* Lothair” there is just enough of disguise to excite 
curiosity. Brentham is Trentham, the magnificent coun- 


try seat of the Duke of Sutherland; while the late duke, | 


his duchess, and his family are so clearly outlined in the 
pleasant sketch of these noble personages that there can 
be no question about the identity. It is a sketch from 
memory, not a study from life. 
character, though it is generally supposed that the young 
Marquis of Bute, the heir to the Cardiff coal mines, and one 
of the wealthiest proprietors of Great Britain, is pointed 
at. He sent a solid silver cross and other costly presents 
to Rome. Theodora, the beautiful patriotic woman whom 
love for Italy and hatred of papal and foreign misrule had 
impelled to acts of exalted heroism and noble self-sacri- 
fice, is of course typical, but bears a strong family resem- 
blance to Ouida’s Jdalia or De Stael’s Corinne. In fact the 
subject can scarcely be treated differently. Of the other 
characters, among whom there is a passing hit at Goldwin 
Smith, all bear resemblances to persons well known in 
the world of London fashion and high rank. 

The style is less incisive and pungent than Mr. Disraeli’s 
usual composition. ‘The narrative isa little unsolved and 
improbable. But it has a special significance in Mr. 
Disraeli’s views of Roman Catholic policy and his unquali- 
fied assertion of the unscrupulous management of the 
Church of Rome, the subtle intrigues and social influences 
at work to bend and warp to her policy all those whose ad- 
herence may help to rebuild the Church’s waning political 
power, or to turn the current of popular disfavor. In par- 
ticular, he broadly asserts that the notorious discourage- 
ment of secret societies by the Church because they touch 
her own temporal supremacy and her assumption over the 
rights of human conscience, is only an affected discourage- 
ment to Fenianism in Great Britain, for the sake of ap 
pearances, while in this country Fenianisin is an instru- 
ment in the hands of Rome. These statements and infer- 
ences coming from a man of Mr. Disraeli’s lofty position, 
vast experience, and undoubted ability, are of the highest 
significance at the present juncture. Socially, the work is 
interesting as a picture of the inner life of the haute no- 
blesse, the créme de la créme of England, drawn by a mas- 
ter hand, whose opportunity of knowing whereof he speaks 
is only equaled by his ability in doing it. 

‘* Lothair”’ is a wealthy young nobleman in his minority, 
under the guardianship of his trustees, one of whoin is a 
Scotch Presbyterian, the other an ex-English clergyman, 
who had gone over to Rome and become a Cardinal. The 
portrait of this great ecclesiastic is a fusion of Dr, New- 
man and Cardinal Wiseman. The following is an interior 
and a portrait of his Eminence the Catholic Primate of 
England, his lawyer happening alse to be lawyer for the 
estate of young Lothair :— 


One of the least known squares in London is Hexham Square, 
though it is vue of the oldest. Not that it is very remote trou 
the throng of existence, but it is isolated in a dingy district of 
silent and decaying streets. Once it was a favored residence of 
opulence and power, and its architecture still indicates its for- 
mer and prouder destiny. But its noble mansions are now dip 


‘* Lothair ’ is an ideal | 


the thoroughtare. 


This is Hexham House, and where Lord 
Hexham lived in the days of the first Georges. It is reduced in 
size since his time, two considerable wings having been pulled 
down about sixty years ago, and their materials employed in 
building some residences of less pretension. 
the dwelling-house remains, and the court-yard, though reduced 
in size, has been retamed. 

Hexbam House has an old oak entrance-hall panelled with 
delicacy, and which has escaped the rifling arts of speculators in 
furniture; and out of it rises a staircase of the same material, 
ofa noble character, adorned occasionally with figures; armor- 
ial animals helding shields, and sometimes a grotesque form 
rising from fruits and flowers, all doubtless, the work of souie 
fumous carver. The scaircase leads to a corridor, on which 


several doors open, and through one of these, at the moment of 


our history, a man, dressed ip a dark cassock, and holding a card 
in his hand, was entering a spacious chainber, meagrely, but not 
shabbily furnished There was a rich cabinet and a fine picture. 
In the next room, not less spacious, but wi.ch had a more 
inhabited look, a cheerful fire, tables covered “ith books and 
papers, and two individuals busily at work with their pens; he 
gave the card toa gentleman who wore also the cassock, and 
who stood before the fire with a book in his hand, and apparently 
dictating to one of the writers. 

“ Tinpossible!”’ said the gentleman, shaking his head; “I 
could nut even go in, as Monsignore Berwick is with his 
eminence.” 

“But what shall I do?” said the attendant; * his eminence 





long.”’ 
It is | 
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vided and broken up inte separate dwellings, or have been con- 
verted into chambers and offices. Lawyers, and architects, a. d 
ageuts, dwell in aparteots where the richly-sculptured chin | 
ney-pieces, the carved and gilded pediments over the doors, and | 
sumetimes even the painted ceilings, tell a tale of vanished state- | 
liness and splendor. | 
A considerable portion of the north side of the square is occu- | 
pied by one house, standing in a court-yard, with iron gates tou 


said that when Mr. Giles called he was never to be denied.” 
“The monsiguore has been here a long time; you must beg 
Mr. Giles to wait. Make him comfortable; give him a news- 
paper; not the Tablet, the Times; men like Mr. Giles love read- 
ing the advertisements. Or stop, give him this, his eminence’s 


lecture on geology; it will show him the church has no fear of 


Ah! there’s my bell; Mr. Giles will not have to wait 
So saying, the gentleman put down his volume and dis- 
appeared through an antechamber into a farther apartment. 

It was a library, of moderate dimensions, and yet its well-filled 
shelves contained all the weapons of learning and controversy 
which the deepest and the most active of ecclesiastical champions 
could require. It was unlike modern libraties, for it was one in 
which folios greatly predominated: and they stood in solemn and 
sometimes magnificent array, for they bore, many of them, on 
their ancient though costly bindings the proofs that they had 
belonged to many a prince and even sovereign of the 
Church. Over the mantel-piece hung a portrait of his 
holiness Pius LX., and en the table, in the midst of many papers, 
Was an ivory crucifix. 

The master of the library had risen from his seat when the 
chief secretary entered, and was receiving an obeisance. Above 
the middle beight, his stature seemed magnified by the attenua- 
tion of his form. It seemed that the soul never had so frail and 
fragile a tenement. He was dressed in a dark cassock, with a red 
border, and wore scarlet stockings; and over his cassock a purple 
tippet, and on his breast a swall golden cross. His countenance 
was naturally of an extreme pallor, though at this moment 
slightly flushed with the animation of a deeply-interesting con- 
ference. His cheeks were hollow, and his gray eyes seemed 
sunk into his clear and neble brow, but they flashed with irre- 
sistible penetration. Such was Cardinal Grandiseon. 

‘All that I can do is,” said his eminence, when his visitor was 
ushered out. and slightly shrugging his shoulders, “is to get it 
postponed until I go to Rome, and even then I must not delay 
my visit. This crossing the Alps in winter is a trial—but we 
must never repine; and there is nothing which we must not en- 
counter to prevent incalculable mischiet. The publication of the 
Scotch hierarchy at this moment will destroy the labors of years. 
And yet they will not see it! I cannot conceive who is urging 
them, for I am sure they must have some authority from home.— 
You have something for me, Chidivck,” he added, inquiringly, 
for his keen eye caught the card. 

“TT regret to trouble your eminence when you need repose, 
but the bearer of this card seems to have been importunate, and 
to have appealed to your name and personal orders ;" aud he 
gave the cardinal the card. 

‘Yes,’ said the cardinal, looking at the card with much in- 
terest; ‘ this is a person I must always see.”’ 

And so, in due course, they ushered into the library a gentle- 
ian with a crimson and well-stutfed bag, of a couposed yet 
cheerful aspect, whe addressed the cardinal with respect, tu’ 
without embarrassment, saying, ‘1 am ashamed to trouble your 
eminence with only matters of form—absolutely mere matters 
of torm; but | obey, sir, your own instructions ” 

“Tt is not for me to depreciate form,’’ replied the cardinal ; 
‘‘and in business there are bo mere matters of form.” 

‘ Merely the wood accounts,” continued the visitor; “ they 
must be approved by both the guardians, or the money cannot 
be received by the bankers. Your eminence, you see, has sane- 
tioned the felling, and autnorized the sales, and these are the 
tinal aecounts, Which must be signed beture we pay in.”’ 

‘* Give them to me,” said the cardinal, stretching out both his 
hands as he received a mass of paper folios. His eminence re- 
sumed his chair, and hastily examined the sheets. ‘‘Ah!” he 
said, “no ordinary telling—it reaches over seven counties. By- 
the-by, Bracewood Forest—what about the enclosure? I have 
heard no more of it.” Then, murmuring to bimself—** Grentham 
Wvod—how well 1 remember Grentham Wood, with his dear 
father !”’ 

“If we could sign to-day,” said the visitor, in a tone of pro- 
fessional cajolery; * time is important.” 

“And it shall not be wasted,” replied the cardinal. * But I 
must look over the accounts. I doubt not all is quite regular, 
but I wish to make myself a litle familiar with the scene of 
action; perhaps to recall the past,” he added. “ You shall have 
them to morrow, Mr. Giles.” 

* Your eminence will have very different accounts to settle iu 
a short time,” said Mr. Giles, suuling. ‘* We are bard at work; 
it takes three of our clerks coustantly occupied.” 

* But you have yet got time.” 

“T don’t Know that.” said Mr. Giles. “The affairs are very 
large. And the mines—they give us the greatest trouble. Our 
Mr. James Roundell was two months in Wales last year about 
them. It took up the whole of his vacation. And your eminence 
must remember that time flies. In less than eight mon hs he 
will be of age.”’ 

“Very true,” said the cardinal. ‘‘ time indeed flies, and so 
much to be done! By-the-by, Mr. Giles, have you by any chance 
heard anything lately of my ehild ?”’ 

“T have beard ot him a good deal of late; for a client of ours, 
Lord Montairy, met him at Brentham this summer, and was a 
long time there with him. After that, I hear, he went deer- 
stalking with some of his young triends; but he is not very fond 
of Scotland; had rather too much of it, 1 suspect; but the truth 
is, sir, Ll suw him this very day.” 

* Indeed !” 

‘Some affairs have brought him up to town, and I rather 
doubt whether be will return to Oxtord—at least, ao he talks.”’ 

“Ah! TL have never seen him since he was an infant, 1 might 
say,” suid the cardinal. “1 suppose I shall see him again, if 
only When L resign my trust; out 1 know not. And yet tew 
things would be more interesting to me than to meet him !”’ 

Mr. Giles seemed moved, tor him, almost a little «mbarrassed; 
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he seemed to blush, and then he cleared his throat. ‘It would 
be too great a liberty,” said Mr. Giles, ‘‘ I feel that very much— 
and yet, if your emmence would condescend, though I hardly 
suppose it possible, his lordship is really going to do us the honor 
vt dining with us to-day; only a few friends, and if your emi- 
nence Could make the sacrifice, and it were not an act of too 
great presumption, to ask your eminence to join our party.”’ 

“TT never eat and Ll vever drink,” said the cardinal. “ I am 
sorry to say Tcannot. I like dinner society very much. You 
see the world, and you hear things which you do not hear other- 
Wise. For a time | presumed to accept invitatious, though I sat 
with an empty plate; but, though the world was indulgent te 
me, I felt that my habits were an embarrassment to the happier 
teasters: it was not fair. and sol gave itup. But I tell you 
what, Mr. Giles, 1 shall be in your quarter thisevening; perliaps 
you would permit me to drop in and pay my respects to Mrs. 
Giles—I have wished to dosv before.” 

The Cardinal attends the evening party, where he meets 
his ward, from whom he had been for some time separated : 

The cardinal came early; the ladies had not long left the 
dining-room ; they were agitated wheu his name was announced ; 
evel Apollouia’s heart, beat; but then that might be accounted 
tor by the inopportune recollection of an occasional correspoud- 
ence with Caprera. 

Nothing could exceed the simple suavity with which the 
cardinal appeared, approached, and greeted them. He thanked 
Apollonia for her peruission to pay his respects to her, which he 
had long wished te do; and then they were all presented, aud he 
suid exuctly the right thing to every one. He must have heard 
of them all before, or read their characters in their countenances. 
In a few minutes they were all listening to his eminence with 
enchanted ease, as, sitting on the sofa by his hostess, he described 
te them the ambassadurs who had just arrived fiom Japan, and 
with whom he had relations of interesting affairs. The Japanese 
Government had exhibited enlightened kindness to sowe of his 
poor people who bad barely escaped martyrdom. Much might 
be expected from the Mikado, evidently a man of singular pene- 
tration and elevated views; and his eminence louked as if the 
mission Of Yokahama would speediiy end in an episcopal see ; 
but he kew where he was, and studiously avoided all coutrover- 
slal natter. 

After all, the Mikado himself was not more r mairkable than 
this prince of the Church in a Tyburnian drawins-room, habited 
in his pink cassock and cape, and waving, as he spoke, with care- 
less grace, bis pink barette. 

The ladies thought the gentlemen rejoined them too soon; but 
Mr. Giles, when he was apprised of the arrival of the cardinal, 
thought it right to precipitate the symposium. With great tact, 
When the cardinal rose to greet him, Mr. Giles withdrew his 
eminence from those surrounding, and, after a brief interchange 
of whispered words, quitted him, and then brought forward Mr. 
Lothair to the cardinal, and introduced him. 

“This is not the first time that we should have met,” said the 
cardinal; ** but my happiness is so great at this moment that, 
though I deplore, 1 will not dwell on the past.” 

“IT am, nevertheless, grateful te you, sir, tor many services, 
and have more than once contempiated taking the liberty of 
personally assuring your eminence of wy gratitude.” 

“f think we might sit down,’ said the cardinal, looking 
around; and then he led Lothair into au open but interior sa- 
loon, Where hone were yet present, aud where they seated them- 
selves On a sola, and Were seun engaged in apparently interesting 
Converse. 

In the mean time the world gradually filled the principal 
saloon of Apollonia, and, when it approached overflowing, occa- 
sionally suine persons passed the line aod entered the room in 
which the cardinal and his ward were seated, and then, as if 
conscious of vielating sume sacred place, drew back. Others, on 
the contrary, with coarser curiosity, were iuduced to invade the 
chamber trom the mere tact that the cardinal was to be seen 
there. 

‘**My geographical instinct,” said the cardinal to Lothair, “ as- 
sures ine that 1 can regain the staircase through these rooms, 
without rejoining the busy world; so I shall bid you good-night, 
aud even presume to give you my blessing ;’’ and his eminence 
glided away. 

At the same time that Lothair and the cardinal thus 
met, another party met at the house of Lord St. Jerome, 
a Catholic nobleman, at which we make the acquaintance 
of another prelate, Monsignore Berwick. . 

“The mousiguore was the greatest statesman of Rome, formed 
and favored by Antonelli, and probably his successor” * * * 

The gentlemen lett the dining-room with the ladies, in the 
Continental manner. Lady St. Jerome, who was leaning on the 
arm of the monsignore, guided him into a saloon farther tian the 
oue they had re-entercd, and then seating hersell said, * You 
were telling me about Scotland, that you yourself thought it 
ripe.”’ 

‘Unquestionably The original plan was to have established 
our hierarchy when the Kirk split up; butthat would have been 
a mistake, it was pot then ripe. There would have been a fan- 
atical reaction. ‘There is always a tendency tuut way in Scot- 
land; as it is, at this moment the Establisument and the Free 
Kirk are mutually sighing tor some Compromise which may bring 
them together again; and, if the propmeters would give up their 
petty patronage, some flatter thewmselves it might be arranged. 
But we are thoroughly well informed, and bave provided for all 
this. We sent two of our best men into Scoliand sume time ago, 
and they have invented a new chureh. called the United Presby 
teriaus. John Kuox hunself was never mere vielent, or more 
mischievous. The United Presbyterians will du the business: 
they will render Scotland simply impossible to live in; and then, 
when the crisis arrives, the distracted and despairing millions 
will find refuge in the bosom of their only mother. That is why, 
at home, we wauted no delay in the publication of the bull, and 
the establishment of the hierarchy.” 

“* But the cardinal says not” 

“And must be followed. For these islands he has no equal. 
He wishes great reserve at present. Aflairs here are progressing, 
gradually but surely. Butit is Ireland where watters are critical, 
or will be svon.”’ 

“Tveland’ I thought there was a sort of understanding there 
—at least for the present.” 

The monsignore shook bis head 
American invasion of lreland?”’ 

“An American luvasion !”’ 

“Even so; vothing more probable, and nothing more to be 
deprecated by us. Now that the civil war in America is over, 
the Lrish suldiery are resolved to employ their experience and 
their weapons in their own land; but they have no thought for 
the interest of the Holy See, or the welfare of our holy religion 
Their seeret organization is tampering with the people and 
tampering with the priests. The difficulty of Ireland is that the 
priests aud the people will cousider everything in a purely Lrish 
point of view. ‘To gain some local object, they will encourage 
principles of the most lawless liberalisin, which naturally land 
them in Fenianism and atheism. And the danger is not foreseen, 
because the Irish political object of the moment is alone looked 
to.” 


“What de you think of an 
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ve ; * : : co / ‘ : . ° . . * | } . 
er- : He is then brought to Rome, where a special miracle, an | Marshal Espartero has written a letter to Marshal Prim de- during his campaign tour three years ago. 
appearance of the Holy Virgin, is manztactured, with a | clining the candidacy of the Spanish crewn on account of his Phe registry for the city election gave a totul of 134,41), of 
an ° ° . ‘ “a . | ore: Vere } mi 2 S76 { ’ ’ ° 49 
ted view to his conversion. Fortunately, he escapes from the | steal age. ” . ‘ ’ a eee 
: “Te - | The French governme 1as officially ified Greece that i n the Eenumenical Counc “riday ISCUSSi * t] 
re- é snare, and eventually returns to England, where, after his | | The I : uch go irony as officially notified Greece that if ) Catech! _ vm a u mn pr the discussion of the 
ve , “pity : : | brigands hereafter capture Frenchmen, Greece must be prepare esser Catechisin was closed. The debate ou Papal intallibilit 
sufferings and sorrows, the old-fashioned wind-up of mar- | | » SEF CCE . prepared ; e ou Papal infallibilit; 
_ rl 1] { I ad |] t! | | to pay the ransom, was to have commenced. About 100 members of the Council 

/ lage and happiness awaits him, an eaves the reader | , , ; : oye 7 . : <r 
- '  Cigeres . | tht] 1 ( eee | A complete suppression of the Neapolitan. insurrection is an- have given notice that they will oppose the proposed definition of 
c *tter satishe ‘ > TEdl-ille sery é nds 80 | , en inf; ility 
E ettel pati ied than with the reai-lile Misery that ends 80 nounced from the Italian War Office. infallibility. 
ige 2 many of our modern books. | The Spanish Cortes has struck another blow at the power of The annual Press Fund Dinner was given in London. William 

#3 ry. eral} 4 ‘ 7 rr? . “opel: "oD o y . ! . oF, . ’ ‘ . ® - . ‘ ° . 
ir. : The religious or coutrovel sial novel is for the most part | the clergy by passing, by a vute of 142 to 34, a bill authorizing Henry Smith, M. P., the great Londoa news-dealer, presided, and 
bh a dreary, heavy performances but ‘* Lothair’’ is happily | civil marriages. Lord Houghton was the orator of the eceasion. 

F . . . . . . 7 . . | . , . . . . b . » 
it an exception, while political and politico-ecclesiastic views | America, unlike all the older countries of the world, is witheut Spanish accounts from Havana represent the continued sur- 
. ¥ | . ‘ — . ’ . ~ — A 

: from the ex-Prime Minister of Eugland are worthv of con- | 4 patren saint, and Rome is about to supply the deficieucy with | Tendering of bands of insurgents. One Manuel Caridad, with a 
oS y Es sideration. a Saint Christopher.’ A despatch from the Holy City says | Cannon and 140 men, has resumed his loyalty at Camarones. A 

ol 4 ipaeistentnenidliioneiiitaies that the canonization of Columbus by the church is in econ- | uuimber of ladies in Trinidad were recently senteuced to im- 

" ucoeativy it oFewce templation. prisonment, but through the intercession of the American Con- 
i - () ~ 4 * CE. ; 4 he 2 ee . . . ] } ‘ bat ‘ ; . , 

a- a The theatrical fund dinner in London was presided over by | sul the Captain-Geueral has commuted their punishmeus te 

n- 3 From different sources we extract the following remarks. | the Prince of Wales, who spoke and paid a high tribute to the exile. 

ig by - > —_ 4 . ‘ . rrr ° . . ‘ E . 

. 4 The World says :— theatrical profession. Buckstone and Bourcicault made humerous rhe lunatic son of Henry Clay died in the Lexington (Ken- 
al a “If we turn our view to the national capital, we find | speeches. Charles Dickens was unavoidably absent. tucky) Asyluin on Saturday. ‘Lheodore Wythe Clay was born 
a- a that there is more venal legislation, that there are more | Notwithstanding the announcements in the British Parliament | 19 1°U2, and lost his reason in early lite through a casualty. For 
if iy corrupt jobs, than at any previous period of our history, | of the amicable settlement of the Red River troubles, the Can- | over fifty years he was an inwate of the Lexington Asylum. He 

e y . . 4 . | adian gover 2 Sn shin . _ ar > 2nen > tha was et ¢ 2 2 ¢ oe : ¢ — P , ae ee 
on 2 The whole tone of official lite has been lowered ; many of | a = government ls pushing trvops torw ard to the scene of the - qi et and ge nthe oi in his manners, and a goud talker, 

: / . | rebelhon. und wus more inclined to welancholy than violence 
he 2 our public men having lost not only the sense of honor, but | ee . ; P-mabicgeny 
D , a . y On Monday the Tariff Bill was thrown over. Mr. Dawes Governor Hoffman has vetoed the New York Areade Railroad 

the sense of shame. ‘The degeneracy is equally couspicu- | ) . | ay ‘he | 
: . : . ‘ | moved that all prior orders be postponed until after the discus | bill. The Governor concedes the wecessity of soine improve 
8 l ltiung in our State Legislate " | . ~~ 

S- us i ‘eVOLTINE uur State 27 SLi es, Pal . att . ' a == . om , 
8 “a Ou3 and revolting iM Out oO 220§ tBtaTS | sion and Appropriation bills now before the Committee. This railroad for the city, but insists that the bill passed by the Legis- 
eid . Jaan sy" ‘ aus aeyyer ; ’ *p gayi? ae } } ° 2 — 7 . ° -~ 

+ 4 ‘ — my Y- yo. sthy ~~ ° . °4> > : oe § } . . . ° or pes » " ° . 
se — hag cl roputation fo te ling hard ti uths, pretty bitter li eruts voting in the affirmative. The etlect of this action of the Rev : Mr. Ilepworth, at the Church of the Messiah, discoursed 
; ° “a. ma . sas } a * ' . . sé . Roll ’ 
the month, and not alw ays sweet il the belis , has been par- | House was to throw the Tariff over for the session. Mr. Schenck | 0n “ Insanity and Crime,” and denounced the present marriage 
18 : ticularly trenchant on the judiciary, while the Evening | wus very indignant about the little manwuvre of Mr. Dawes, service as a lie, and demanded that the sexes shal! stand before 
ey Post gives us this coup dail of the N. Y. Legislature. | and charged him with ‘ bad faith.” the altar as equals. 
e | ok tendinitis «waded abele during ies snietiens alt te | The Senate passed a bill giving land to a railroad corporation Rev Charles B. Smyth delivered his farewell sermon to the 
; ; am, | in Minnesoti ‘ongregati f the Eleventh Street Presbyterian Chure 
morals of this Legislature. Ihe result mav be summed | ™ eg . uta. } 3 : ngre _—s i" Eleventi Street Presbyterian Church, which 
; . “ Mr. Cox off ‘red a res ilutio ins . > , S } a8 just expelled him fo ® oinp-nid- : aT 28 T ga wn “ 
d up in the statement that they are lower on the average than | ,, : opine to instruct the Re construction J = un for th = l-milk business. Next Sun 
; ' : Committee to report a bill for general amnesty forthwith. Mr. day he will start a church of his own. 
e those of their constituents; atleast of those constituents who | 4), a . 
e claim to be at all respectable. This is not a harsh judgiment: Randall, tu test tho feeling of the House, moved to table it, and an eee 
e that , ( es s ae viata JUS ‘+ | his motion was defeated by yeas 84, nays, 86. The resulution wae Ir used to be the practice in a school in Albany, N. Y., to 
? ‘ atk’ iP. ‘ ‘YCeDp Os , Ose? » i tga : aeT . ee . . ° sat 2 

u With afew honorabic excepa oe, VRORS Promeeeneer me tkes | peferred. procure permission in writing from the parents to punish 
it 7 the rule the more obvious, the members in conversation, Tae House of Commons debated the Trish Land bill in com- | ad libitum, Here is oue of the “ permits” that was kept on 
d in private life, and in publicacts, conform to an habitually inittee. The clause making provision for advances to tenants was record: 

" | low standard. Profanity is so common as to be alinost uni- | sustained by a majority of 87. “Your flogging cirklar is fully reseivd. I hope as to my 
\~ versal vbscenity hardly less su. License is very prevalent NAPOLEON, who is now in excellent health, attended the races, John, you will flog bim just as ohn as you kin. Ileas a bad boy 
. and conspicuously so. ‘The lobbies and galleries, especially | and walked among the people for a long time. Instead of being | —is John. Hitho Tve bin in habit of teachin him miself, 
y of the lower House, are the common resort of women ot ussassinated, he was vociferously cheered. it seeins to me he never will laru antithing—his spellin is ottra 

: THE naturalization treaty between the United State treat | gously deflshen Wal ell, ser ill resive wy 
r | loose character, whose dress and demeanor betray them, |, | eat} etween the United States and Great | gously deflshent Vallop him well, ser, and you will resive wy 
s : ; ee . Britain has been signed in London. thanks. 
1 whose presence ts the subject of frequent remark, and who : - : : —- >a , . 
‘3 not unfrequently encouraged by the personal ~ | IN London fifty persons who arrived in the metropolis from -P.S.—What accounts for John bein sich a acholar is that he 
] : « > 10 | “El A , , ‘ oy r ) , c C "<0 lu 4 oo i i . ‘ ‘. 7 = - a : 
4 A wae ; . 1) . : I , Ent | Birmingham, were arrested because they had revolvers and | is my sun by wy wWite’s fust husband.” 

, }" +) | r > = ’ "eng ve rt) fh tn Gee . rt. . 

2 fe tion ot mei ers. G aii ) ihe 1s a Colon practice ° Heavy Inones ot) their persons. They were examined, andthe evidence eee eee 

re » ©) Ye ‘ "O syer} ° ‘ ry ‘ ar J Y 4 . ' . ° . 2 . . 
: ae TAles Ul play ed nightly : and with a number of Senators | being unsatisfactory, they were held. PHILADELPHIA has taken the lead in opening reading rooms 

’ a and Assemblyimen, the pursuit of the ** tiger’’ isa deeply- The Indians are raiding along the line of the Kansas Pacific | °" Sunday. The reading room of the Mercantile Library in 
~ Oe . ; : - , z += " , : : 

a rooted habit. Doubtless gaming is sometimes a cloak fur | Railroad for more then one hundred miles, and have already that city, was open from 10 o'clock till sunset last Sunday, and 
? . . ° . . . . °1 str . ’ | } } 
the transfer of bribes; but the fact that it is 80, shows | murdered several settlers and run off a large amount of stock. the experiment worked well. When will the Mercantile Library 
plainly the light in which it is generally regarded. Drink- | By the burning of the steamer War Eagle, at La Crosse, Wis- | Association of this city follow the example ? 
: : : +) . F c g] 4 yes ‘ve as The los » rpailros . ‘ - IO 
ing tu excess is not so noticeable as might have been ex- | consin, four l.ves were lost. The loss to the railroad company , , — 
| ~ © | and the arncee of the shuambost io Salle hello milli IN the case of Joseph B. Howes vs. Dr. N LP. Monroe, a dis- 
. a Cae | and the owners of the steamboat, is fully halfa million dollars. ’ 
. pected. Ou some occasions there have been displays of |" |... | , leatshed whusleiten aul gue tate will "a 
ial J 1 tl | {" . | Fifty young ladies from a seminary at Aurora paid a visit to tinguished physician aud surgeon of this city, lor alleged ial- 
| martial imtoxicatlion, ale i@ general expression of » | 7) ees . . martina - sae , > oS. t stan wa =e a 
I ee 2 | = | 1 T the ' the Hon. William H. Seward, at his Auburn home, yesterday, to practice in the treatment of plaintil’s eyes, the jury ren- 
House, au VW eck since, on the ev Cline of Genera Thomas | comp] ment him on his sixtv-ninth birthday. dered a clear verdict for defendant Phe damages Claimed were 
. oe aa : . A . a . . . F _erabheacatrs ms , | ne . i « : ., ’ 7 bh : . F a . all , 4) 
funeral, was obviously indicative of a not-yet-eveporated | Pwo cars on the elevated railroad, one loaded with about $40,000. The trial occupied nearly a week, 
. spree.” sut the heavy drinking is done outside of the ¢ api- | 20,000 pounds ol pig-lron, and the other with fifteen passengers, ‘ ; 
THERE is some talkin London of starting a great international 











tol, and has little direct influence on the offleial conduct of the | smashed through the track, and fill witha terrible crash. About | be ) 1g 

ity f | is! | Lfi'ty f tl | tiuancial paper. The capital is fixed at £250,000, half of whieh 
mambers. Ags to the immorality for which legislators are | one hundred and fi'ty feet of the track was carried away, strew- | . py | | 
; ; | ; } is Bal 0 have been airea 


' public action upon interested | ug the street with the debris of the wreck. Several of the 


yak | y subscribed. ‘The object of the 
principally denounced, ¢ sevause te toe Rill the Tin 
" : : . . nesencare —— __ . . echeme is To Kill (he Jaca 

motives, there are many grades of it, from the refined | passengers were injured by the fall, and one individual under- - 
: . neath—a groceryman in a wagon—bad a narrow escape pilates, a7 wngeiing 
yartisanship o e ambitious leader to the vulgar rapacity |” > fae tS we aC S HatTOW escape. an , 
| ip of the ambitious leader to the vulgar rapacity The serious attention of all different relizvious leaders ia 


invited to the consideration of the rood tuate yulal bei ' le 


of the man who sells his vote for money. It is impossible, | a paumnen ilerage “ abate — ApDSES Vo-The samhes 
co of on cuiyot New York, in behalf of the wretched and almost | to flow from a hearty co-operation and cumalete conaolida- 
uiked women and children of Cuba. He’ asks for clothing | tion of the power now being frettered aw iia ou = ae. ‘te 
: a ee ee . “| even the remnants flung aside in the stores; which will be re- tempts to coufine expanding minds withia the lien aot 40 
change for public virtue are acvessible only to those who | ceived with gratitude by all, and even by many oxce used tore. | uiauy different theories and dogmas that require a faith 
dare uot divulge them. fiuement and luxwy. | superior to demonstration. ; ais 


for obvieus reasons, to give anything more definite t 


reference on this subject. The transactions of the Ex- 
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We had not intended to address ourselves epecially to 
the brotherhood of the Press. But so many have sug- 
gested to us, that usage calls for the courtesy, that, rather 
than affect singularity, we indite our respectful compli- 
mente and present ourself on their editorial tables with 
the bis. wishes for health, happiness, and continued suc- 
cess to all and every one of our elder brethren. 

To one thing only will we advert in this our opening. 
We shall in no instance, and under no circumstance, 
descend to pereonal journalism in our remarks on the 
opinions and conduct of other newspapers. In James 
Gordon Bennett we see only the profound adininistrative 
sagacity, the indomitable pluck, and the wonderful 
special aptitude, which starting upon nothing, has built 
up an organ of opinion that circulates throughout the 
world; and whose expression of thought and notices of 
contemporary history command the attention of millions. 
In Horace Greeley, without endorsing his views or intend- 
ing to pin our faith to his sleeve, we recognize the master 
mind which through good report and evil report, has done 
more to create public opinion than that of any one other 
living man. In Mr. Manton Marble we only recognize the 
magnificent intellect and superb style which have made the 
World a marvel of critical acumen, logical force, and broad 
magsive treatment of all tlie topics that touch the interests 
of the nation or of mankind. In William Cullen Bryant 
we see the profound scholar, the sweet poet, the man of 
letters, and the philosopher, whose journal still retains the 
spirit of refinement that his fine taste impressed on its 
columns. We would willingly prolong our enumeration 
and justify our appreciation of the Press by more express 
reference to Dana, Swinton, Sedley, Hastings, Wilkes, 
Roosevelt, Howard, Young, and the rest of the thinkers 
and doers to whom we respectfully tender the hand of 


fellowship, and ask for admission into their ranks. 


To the journals of Cincinnati, Chicago, Louisville 
St. Louis, and New Orleans, and to other papers of the 
Westand South, with many of whose editors either our- 
selves, or the members of our staff hold friendly personal 
relations, we tender our respects, and invite their open 
criticism in all fairness and honesty. 

Lest it should be said that we profess courtesy because 
We are women and fear dispraise or ridicule, we at once 
disclaim all privilege of sex in journalism. All fair eriti. 
illiberal 
should it come, we shall pass over as unworthy of the 


cism we shall receive thankfully ; comment, 
writer and of no significance to ourselves, 

We deprecate personality, willful misstatement, or seur- 
rility in journalism, because they lower the tone of the 





to do with the wisdom of his teaching. Unlike a clergy- 
man he is rot brought into personal contact with his 
patrons, His personal life only affects the circle of his 
family and friends, his written words go broadcast through 
the world. It is the journal not the man to which we look. 

Our WEEKLY is no new idea, it has long been in contem- 
plation. We think we have work to do, and we think a 
newspaper, one of the means of doing that work. We 
shall endeavor to make it a success: if it be a success, 
good: if not, it will not be for want of earnestness and 
effort. 

VICTORIA C. WOODHULL. 
TENNIE C, CLAFLIN. 
ee 
RELATIONS OF RELIGION TO EDUCATION,, 

SCIENCE is unitary: if difference of opinion exists re- 
garding any fact or its production, analysis is pursued 
until all discrepancies are disposed of. 

Philosophy is synthetic and arranges the facts of science 
under certain formulas of operation, so that a perfect 
philosophy would deflne the mode by which all phenomena 
are produced, 

Religion is diffusive, and is the connection between the 
external facts of science and nature, and the Power that 
comyels adhesion to the asdertained modes of action. 

When these propositions are considered in the light of 
an intelligent unbiased reason, the position, the exponents 
of Religion assume; appears most irreconcileable with the 
one point upen which all agree, that God exists beyond 
finding out. The fact that so great, discrepancies dis- 
tinguish Christian sects, all professing to found these 
propositions upon the existence of the self-same Deity is 
rapidly destroying confidence in their systems while the 
assertion of positive tenets regarding what they admit is 
beyond comprehension, is an inconsistency that deprives 
Christianity of its legitimate power. 

Science is demonstrable, deala with the knowable. If 
the tenets of any Religious theory conflict with a demon- 
strable scientific fact, the theory will fall with all consistent 
minds. Demonstration in this regard, is everything or 
nothing, if everything its application is universal, if noth- 
ing, it never can be really known whether we live or not. 

Why should not religion be divested of b'gotry, intoler- 
ance, and sectarianism. These do not constitute religion. 
To ‘* Do unto others as yor would that others should do 
unto you,” is practical religion. Why cannot theoretical 
religion be thrown overboard for such a practical substi- 
tute, and all its teachers unite in acommon effort for good, 
and progress in practical paths? Millions of dollars are 
annually expended to support, in many instanves, empty 
churches, 25,000 ministers are paid to endeavor to make 
dogmatisim and creedisin appear reasonable and accept- 
able to minds that have risen to the plane of reason. If 
our 35,000 clergymeu are really competent to teach the 
people, and could be united upon a common platform of 
education, their audiences would soon increase to the 
maximum capacity of their churches. The people are 
ever ready to acquire knowledge, and will seek it if of easy 
access. It has been estimated that one fourth the churches 
now existing would accommodate the average church 
attendance. If these eannot be filled, a vast system of 
economy should be inaugurated by consolidating with 
actual requirements, the same as any other business 
would be conducted, seventy-five per cent. of current ex- 
penses could thus be saved for other more practical rele- 
vant objects, and still the same amount of Gospel to the 
same number of listeners be dispensed. 

The serious attention of all different religious leaders 
is invited to the consideration of the good that could be 
made to flow from a hearty co-operation and complete 
consolidation of the power now being frittered away in 
useless attempts to confine expanding minds within the 
limits of so many different theories and dogmas that re- 
quire a faith superior to demonstration. 

The exponents of religion must become the advocates 
of science, and the propounders and exponents of secial 
and poiitical as well as moral philosophy, and, by so duing, 
arise to be teachers of the people in a better sense than 
they ever have been; failing to do which, the systems of 
religion they represent will pass into their decadeuce. 

ee 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION has been proposed in the 
British Parliament. It is precisely one of those measures 
which require a strong central government and yet are 
more urgently necessary in a free country than in any 
other. It is a disgrace to our nation that any child should 
be brought up in ignorance and crime through the cupidity 
or poverty of its parents. Already we are told that the 
factory districts of New England are beginning to emulate 
those of the old country in the frequency of infant labor 


| aud the prevalence of ignorance and its consequences. 





sense, wisdom, and judgment of the majority, regarding 
the centrol they are willing shall be exerted over them, 
by the power constituted and maintained by their active 
or passive consent. In the past the people have been 
willing to remain in the profoundest ignorance regarding 
it. ‘They have been satisfied to permit the rule of despo- 
tism, not realizing that the few could have no power over 
the many except by their assentirng to it. The ‘ore re- 
motely history is viewed, the greater the general ignorance 
of the people regarding it, is found to have been. Each 
succeeding epoch or age has modified the relations be- 
tween it and the people, and found them less satisfied to 
waive all control over its character. In the present a con- 
siderable portion of the people are as competent to 
administer it as those are who do, of which comes ambit- 
ion, jealousy, and rivalry. 

Government exists for the general welfare of the people. 
[t has a general world-wide application, as well as a special 
individual significance, the relations between which, it 
perfeetly harmonious would constitute a complete system. 
[t has certain general tendencies and special indications 
from the relations between which may be gathered its 
It has well defined general limits 
action the re- 


status of perfectability. 
and specially marked 
lations between which declare the approximation of gene- 
ral consent and approval to theintent of the central power. 
It hus its foundation in general principles ; the structure 
itself is composed of specific policies, the relations between 
which prove or disprove its durability. It presupposes 
equality of interests among its supporters so far as the 
right to applicaticn of capacity is concerned, and should 
guarantee economy in all its operations +8 well as compel 
it within the radius of its control. 

Government is an organization of power dependent upon 
some previously existing power for continuity. If this 
power is withheld it must fall; if it is diverted it will cause 
revolution; if it bé in excess. Despotism will result. 


spheres of 


This power is not in the individuals who exercise it; 
they are simply its servants. It is- not the people 
who consent to it; they are simply represented by 
it; are its inherents. It is above individuals. It is inde- 
pendent of society. It is the life of individuals and of 
society, and always exists and persists under some form, 
whatever direction it may be forced in by individuals or 
societies. It has a cotemporaneous origin with individuals 
and societies, and withthem, isa mode the Divine Power 
operates by. All that can be known of the Divine Power 
must be obtained from external manifestation. No cog- 
nizance can be taken of anything not first manifested 
through some one of the senses that conveys impressions 
to consciousness. Thus comes government and all change 
in it. Then come resolutions, They are not from the peo- 
ple they are from principles out-working through the peo- 
ple,but the people are not the principles only their represen- 
tatives. The principles are the Divine Power underlying 
all government, all revolutions, and abide through all 
changes of individuals and societies. 


Every individual has a direct and general interest in the 
government under which he lives. He can only judge of 
its adaptability, by having a consistent idea of its relations 
to all other modes power has of manifesting itself, 
General knowledge of these modes becomes an important 
feature in the education of the people. All these modes 
areso many different channels through which Divine Power 
operates, which must therefore be the basis of all manifes- 
tations of life. Government springs from this general 
source, and there must be a consequent unity of purpose 
between it and all else, that has the same general foun- 
tain head. To obtain a consistent idea of the perfect 
ability of government, the people musi inquire what the 
basis of physical life is, in which it has its origin; they 
must understand the tendencies and principles that under- 
lie its action, as well as the proper limits and sphere to 
which its action is applicable and confined. In this under- 
standing positive conceptions of equality and economy 


will obtain in all minds, and they be enabled to organize 


it upon the basis of perfectability and durability. 

Note. A series of articles will soon begin to appear in 
the WEEKLY discussing tle entire range of the question 
of Government from purely scientific and philosophic 
stand-points. To these the special attention of its readers 
is invited with the hope that a careful consideration will 
awaken new possibilities, to be attained in the not-distant 
future. 

a 

SEVEN AMERICAN ladies are engaged as sculptors in 
Rome at the present time—Misses Hosmer, Whitney, Lewis, 
(colored), Freeman, Stebbins, Foley, and Virginia Ream. 
How much more noble to strike out for themselves than 
to depend on others. Go and do likewise, 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS AND THE PEOPLE. 

In the hour of the nation’s greatest distress the problem 
presented itself how the war should be carried on. Vast 
armies require vast supplies, vast supplies cost vast sums 
of money. The nation had no money, scarcely enough 
for its ordinary internal trade. The great scheme of a 
paper legal-tender was devised. It was not an original 
idea, it is already extant and understood in the older gov- 
ernments of the world. In this country we had thitherto 
no use for it. To make a legal-tender it was needful that 
the currency should be uniform. At the era of the war, 
local and state banks were in existence all over the coun- 
tiy, but their paper had no value beyond that of its mer- 
cantile credit. If the people chose they could accept 
and use it; but it was not legal-tender. The people did 
accept this bank paper and it was in general use, subject 
to the inconvenience of exchange like any other commer- 
cial securities. The bankers were powerful; they were 
united ; their opposition to the new monetary and financial 
schemes forced on the government for the salvation of the 
country, might have been perhaps fatal, certainly dan- 
gerous. In order to induce their co-operation in the gov- 
ernment plans for raising money,’ ther on government 
bonds or in legal-tenders, it was expedient to propitiate 
these bankers. An appeal was made to their patriotism. 
This appeal was judiciously tempered with a strong flavor 
of self-interest. Local banks might become quasi-gov- 
ernment banks and might invest their capital in government 
bonds, deposit those bonds with the government, draw 
interest on the bonds, and at the same time receive back 
government currency which they could use in their busi- 
ness. The only drawback was a change of name and 
their coming in under the government right of visitation 
and inspection. The plan was good. It looked well, it 
worked well all round. The circulation was secured to 
the people, it was, indeed, as Jay Cooke has often ob- 
served, better than greenbacks themselves, for, whereas 
greenbacks had only government and public faith behind 
them, these national-bank notes had the guarantee of pub- 
lic faith and private property. So that all was serene with 
the public. ‘The bankers were happy ; for tothem the old 
proverb that ‘* You can’t eat your cake and have it,’? was 
of no force. They did and do eat their cake, they did and 
do have it. They deposit their bonds with the government 
and draw their interest, and at the same time they profit- 
ably use the notes they get in exchange for the deposit. 
It was fine for the bankers and at the time it was the best 
thing the government could do. So every one was happy. 

Now the war is over, and the expedient—it was only an 
expedient, a bonus paid to money lenders for an accommo- 
dation, a sop to quiet a Cerberus whose growls might have 
been dangerous, his bite deadly —is no longer needed. Is 
the nation to bear the tax imposed upon them by this mo- 
nopoly in perpetuity? Are these patentees, like the sine- 
curists of the old country, to become hereditary charges 
on the industry of the country ? 

The twenty or thirty millions paid them in the shape of 
interest is bad enough ; but that evil is much smaller than 
the check imposed on banking operations and the finan- 
cial development of the country. Plenty of money means 
quick transit, rapid sales, facilities in exchange. Searcity 
of money means restricted trade, high rates of interest, and 
uncertain prices. The curious result was reached by this 
national banking law, that suspended nationals were actu- 
ally at a premium over solvent national paper. How so! 
People were so anxious to buy up theeprivileges of a sus- 
pended bank. Again, the distribution of capital was so 
unequal, that the sections that needed most assistance, 
where population is comparatively sparse and towns far 
apart, and where interruption of monetary facilities is 
paralysis to commercial intercourse, got least. New 
England, with easy communications and copious supplies 
of mercantile paper, got an immense slice of the loan. The 
West, with greater distances and a more widely diffused 
population, got little, and the South got none at all. True, 
the South was in rebellion, but she is so no longer, and 
the West was as warm-hearted in the cause as the Atlantic 
States. 

Let us, then, have a reconstruction of our banking laws. 
The people need a change, and the time is ripe, 

“eon Serorrereee 
LEGALITY AND MORALITY. 

In the dust and pother of the MacFarland battle, so 
many side issues were raised and fought out, and amid 
so much noise and uncertainty, that every moral reformer 
may take up the burthen of his own pet *‘Ism”’ and find 
its affirmation or refutation in the course of the debate 
and discussion. A calm, impartial consideration of the 
case and a weighing of the whole matter will show, how- 
ever, that there were but two legal issues: Did the 
defendant kill the deceased ? Was he or was he not ol 
sound mind? The fact of the killing being established, 
the justification or the explanation of the killing is the 
only thing left open to the jury. Wasit done willfully, 
maliciously, feloniously and against the peace! This is 





legal phraseology ; common language uses the term iuten- | terrorizing, lying, and vilification which they affect to 


tionally or consciously. 
decide. 


This was all that the jury had to 
The irrelevant matter lugged into the cause by 
the lawyers don’t amount to a bunch of feathers on a 
scare-crow ; it was all to divert attention. Let Charley 
Spencer or John Graham be retained on the other side 
to-morrow, on a similar trial, and they will find reasons 
why they should un-say all that they then said. Thelaw- 
yer’s business is the defence of his client at all hazards, 
and if there be no defence, to blackguard the plaintiff's 
attorney. 
everybody was the line of defence, and getting up a sym- 
pathy for the accused, which might have the effect of 
perverting the judgment of the jury, and of inducing them 
to give a verdict on the strength of that sympathy and 
that perverted judgment, and not upon the one only real 
issue of fact presented to their consideration. It was alla 
legal trick. 

The jury acquitted McFarland not of the killing, that 
they could not do; nor they did 
homicide ; but they acquitted him 
because he was not of sound mind 
act. 


acquit as for justifiable 
of the felonious intent, 
at the time he did the 
That was the only question submitted to them. 

Charley Spencer’s, Tombs-lawyer abuse of witnesses, 
and John Graham’s balderdash about the protecting Pro- 
vidence that hovers above policemen and wards off bullets 
fired by burglars, is only hired buncombe, which they 
will un-say next time. McFarland was insane ; whether 
from drink, or from opium, or from defective organization, 
the jury could not say, they were not experts; all they 
could say was that in their judgment McFarland was not 
at the time morally accountable for his actions.  That’s 
the sum of the whole matter! 

A woman is no less and no more the slave of her hus- 
band now than she was before McFarland was acquitted, 
A man who shoots another may be hanged now just as he 
might then, unless he can persuade twelve men that he is 
insane when he does the shooting. Ifa jury, after sitting 
twenty-five days on a man’s head, find that in their 
opinion the brains are out, we can see no way but to 
accept this *‘crowner’s ’quest’’ law. It isone of the incidents 
of trial by jury, and though jurymen do sume stupid things 
we should be sorry to abolish the system. Before the jury 
come to their conclusions, wise or foolish, they must have 
been previously instructed or perverted by witnesses and 
lawyers, who are for the most part more stupid or more 
perverse than the jurymen. Whether jurywomen will be 
wiser and more logical than jurymen we shall see in due 
season. 

This technical disposal, however, of the legal issues 
leaves the public sentiment unsatisfied. It is a cheap 
shelving of responsibility to call the trial ‘° A putrid mass 
of feculence which it were better to bury out of sight than 
to handle,’*—putrid it is, feculent it is, but what if its 
vile existence indicate larger deposits of abomination 
below, of which it is but the out-crop. This stowing away 
and hiding up of iniquity is but a poor way to do our 
duty. Let us rather drag it into the light and burn it up. 
Amid the volume of cowardly hesitant opinion or furious 
prejudice to which this remarkable trial has afforded vent, 
there are many thoughtful minds which tracing conse- 
quences back to causes, find the motive that led to the 
deplorable catastrophe in the imperfeet state of our mar- 
riage and divorce laws. Chicago has an ill fame for im- 
morality, but how is pious Boston or worldly New York 
for licentiousness ? The most superficial observer knows 
that married infidelity in both sexes is a erying and damn- 
ing sin, that matrimonial infelicity is rather the rule than 
the exception. The advertising columns of newspapers, 
the pastoral charges of Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian clergymen, the police nnd criminal records show 
the results. If a husband may shoot the man that har 
bors his recreant wife, what may the wife do to the 
adulterous husband or his paramour?) That foolish term 
‘free love,’ with the opprobrious meaning arbitrarily 
assigned it by a venal press, which profits by stirring up 
prejudice or pandering to ignoratice, has “ao terror for us. 
All love to be holy, to be true, must be free. Who can 
love by compulsion? Marriage and divorce laws, social 
opimions, and the narrow mis-interpretation of Christian 
and moral obligation are directly answerable for Richard- 
son’s death and McFarland’s insanity. 

Arn nnn 
THE FRENCH PLEBISCITUM. 

The Republican party in Paris are not satisfied. 
any one expect they would be? 
progress to be malcontent. 


Did 
It is the very essenee of 
Every step gained is but a 
coign of vantage whence to sweep down on another great 
result. Ever forward ! 

But while we sympathize with the desire of the French 
Radicals to press onward, and while we also deprecate 
the use of chicanery, much more of compulsion in the 
French administration, even for the purpose of attaining 
good ends, we cannot endorse the rhetorical ravings of 
men, who obstinately refuse to see any good in the Napo- 


} 
} 
j 
| 


| 


' 


condemn inthe government. They have not even that 
fool’s virtue, consistency; they pretend to elevate the 
people ; they stuff them with lies, for their good. 

We confess to a long standing mistrust of Louis Napo- 
leon, but all circumstances considered, the temper of the 
people; the exigencies of his position as a sovereign 
among sovereigns ; the relentless persistency of his per- 
sonal enemies and political opponents; we are forced to 


admit that he has shown himself a friend to popular liberty 
In this particular instance, blackguarding | 


in France, and we believe him to be a thorough French- 
man by instinct and reason, and that he understands the 
needs 
vastly 


and capabilities of his subjects and countrymen 
better than any other living man. In America, 
Napoleon would be a Republican, in England, a 
Constitutionalist. 


Louis 


—a Frenchman. 


THE NATION. 
WASHINGTON is not a defensible military position. 


Half 


In Franee he is— 
aAAAA- > - 


THE CAPITAL OF 





That has been demonstrated over and over again. 
the cost of the war was owing to the need of covering 


| Washiugton. It is dust in. summer mud in winter. Cold as 


leonic rule, and who disgrace their cause by the very | 


: it, he is to be respected. 


Spitzbergen or hot as,——our experience fails us, and we 
The 
stakes in that locality in compliment to sectional interests 


are obliged to resort to imagination. hation set its 
which are now quite changed, and the location is wholly 
unsuited to the new interests that have taken the place of 
the old, 
truly against the present Capital, 


All thisand a great deal more is said and said 
But if we remove it, 
let us at least act judiciously - 
“ Better to bear the ills we have, 
Than fiv to others that we know not of.” 

The genius and sentiment of this nation dictates that 
All seats of 
New York and 
San Francisco are the Eastern and Western metropolis of 
Will any of 


As tor the proposed 


commeree and politics shall not go together. 


government are in out-of-the-way places, 





the nation, St. Louis or Chicago the central. 
these fulfill the requisite conditions ? 


Congressional Committee to go prospecting after a loca- 


tion, we have little hope from Congressional committees, 
save long protracted inquiries, and big printing bills, with 
much Buncombe speechifying and mailing of speeches to 
constituencies, 


The voice of the people, the popular 
instinct in such a case, is better than Congressional wisdom. 
There 


A hundred reasons 


The growth of cities everywhere seems capricious, 
is absolutely no principle of selection, 

have been found why London should be the capital of the 
post facto. 
There are a hundred seemingiy better€ocations in Europe. 


Eastern hemisphere. But they are all ex 





Iinperial Rome herself had no commanding location, yet 


Byzantium never took her place. One might pick out a 
geographical centre for this country in Cairo, at the con- 
fluence of two mighty rivers, yet what is Cairo now? St. 
Petersburg, the artificial capital of Russia, is a failure, and 
Moscow cannot be displaced from the hearts of the people. 

Why not take a plebiscitum on the subject? 

Ataeninenaiiiganaeine 
BROADWAY AND THE ARCADE RAILROAD. 

Tue Areade Railrdad is vetoed by Governor Hoffman, 
Well! If Governor Hoffman thought it his duty to veto 
the bill, and had courage to do his duty as he understands 
Honesty in office is always to be 
respected. We sincerely hope, however, that 
Hoffman has not been fascinated by the glitter of gilded 


Mayor 
names that have opposed the project. For after all there 
is a little mistake about the ownership of streets and 
high-roads. §They belong to the people not to the magnates 
or freeholders whose mansions or cottages lie along the 
line, 

Now that the Areade is killed, what is to take its place ? 
Broadway must be relieved. The great artery of the 
great city is choked with the rush of traflie. Something 
must be done. It was imputed to the promoters of the 
Arcade that they relieved Broadway by the destruction of 
Broadway. But it is clear that there can be only one 
We 


Either on one of the other avenues, or underground, or in 


mode of relief. must have a Second Broadway. 
the air—London builds elevated railroads over the roofs of 
houses, it has also its underground railroads under their 
The difficulty is only one of money and 
As for the opposition of the property 
It represents the 


foundations. 
science, local 
owners, that is an issue of principle. 
difference between the feudal system and the modern 
social system, Once the people were of less value than 
property, now we know that men are of more value than 
money. 

Publie health and public convenience require relief for 
Let us have it! 

+ 


Broadway 


THE “Bible-in-Sehools’ 9: question is discuasedin England with as 
much warmth as here, though from a different point of view 


, 


“A Liberal Clergyman”™ suggests to The Spectator that the Bible 
uight be read to the pupils in the original tongues; as the direct 
moral effect upon the hearers would be the same, the indirect 


effect of awe and mystery would be enhanced, and nobody's 





conscielhce need suffer. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Mrspames,—Yesterday I listened to a remarkable 
avowal- -remarkable only for its frankness, 
at the Chapel of the Tuileries, and the occasion was the 
marriage of two very young aud very noble but very rash 
persons, Among those who assisted at the ceremony was 
Madame la Princesse de ‘T———-, and that distinguished 
lady made an acknowledgment which I could not help 
overhearing —** What folly! said she, ‘* why were you in 
such haste about it! 
first. Why, my child, I never order a dress until I have 
compared the effect of the different toilettes to be seen 


You should have come to echureh 


here !”’ 
What do you say to tliat’! 
fashion may be made an incentive to piety? 


Will you deny now that 
You may 
draw your own conclusions, however, regarding the com- 


’ 


parative strength of the two. 


It was made | 


But wait, let me tell you something of the toilette of | 


that charming little Princesse de T————, who is searcely | 


more than a bride herself, 

A petticoat of dove-gray silk trimmed with narrow bias 
flounces sewn on in oblique lines. The erépe de Chine 
over-skirt, gray, of course, was lifted atintervals by bows 


of silk. 


edged with a handsome silk fringe, tiny ruffles, running 


The high silk corsage had a erépe de Chine fichu 


obliquely, and a large crépe bow trimmed the sabot sleeves 
The rose silk ceintures fastened at the back beneath a 
double bow with a erépe centre, long floating ends of each 


material, collar and under-sleeves of Valenciennes. As | 





. . , . . ° j 
for the bounet—well, it was a pretty little rien of white | 


silk and Jace with a scarf-veil, coquettishly caught by a 
Bengal rose. 

Madame’s companion, the famous beauty, Mdille. de R— 
wore a pale green silk. ‘The front of the round petticoat 
was entirely covered with narrow gathered flounces put on 
obliquely. The very long Court-train was bordered by a 
deep flounce of rich white lace—(dentelle d Angleterre), 


close, high corsage. ‘The full lace ruche about the neck 


had large laps falling quite to the rosette of the ceinture. | 


i 
} 
| 











i skirt, only these had no fringe. At the sides were large 
| clusters of crimson roses and foliages. A puffing bordered 
the low, square corsage, others formed the short sleeves. 
A bouquet fastened the satin ceinture at the back. Atthe 
top of the corsage, a little to the left, was a rose. At 
‘ach shoulder was another. Necklace and armlets of 
black velvet, each attached by a flower. Coiffure to 
correspond, Could anything be more bewitching ? I fancy 
hot. 

This toilette was worn, as Ihave already mentioned by 
one who had been Madame de R —, and there were 
many scandalous stories afloat a few years since concern- 
ing this lady. Sheswas a beauty and a wit, and she paid 
the proper penalties for such gifts—for she counted her 
conquests as a soldier counts hiscampaigns. Sothe women 
of her class hated her accordingly. Well, her husband 
died, and, notwithstanding that he had been a tyrant, she 
gave him a funeral which might well have been mistaken 
for a triumphal march. In fact, she spent more money in 
burying that husband than she would have laid out in a 
twelve-month for adorning her own ptetty person. But 
there was as much speculation as sentiment in Madam’s 
tactics. Before two years had passed she became La 
Baronne de C —. Monsieur le Baron, who is old, 
reasoned that a woman who could do so much for one who 
had done so little, was well worth securing—so he married 
her. I sincerely trust that Monsieur will not find, to his 
astonishment and humiliation, that he has been amusing 
the world. 

Among the summer materials, the crépe de chine main- 
tains an enviable rank—deservedly, too. 

In the way of silks, there is nothing which may be 
drapedso gracefully as foulard. 

W ho has ever imagined such pretty, such coquettish little 
They are positive inspirations, 
Age goesfornothing. These marvels possess an incompar- 
able art in concealing the tell-tale years. For the round 
hats, the Eugenie searfs of crépe de chine are great favor- 











bonnets as ure now worn, 


ites, 


The large sleeves opened to the elbow at the outer seam, | 


and need crossed by four narrow rufiles running from | 
* we i 


thence to the inner edge. It also hada fall of lace, and at 


| will give you her reason for going. 


each shoulder was a loop and ends of this trimming. Two | 


large frosted lilies were placed at oue side of the white 
lace bonnet, thus confining the searf. 


Madame Périer of the Bouffés Parisiennes has gone to 
2nssia. You know that, I am sure—but there is one 
thing of which you may not be aware—soI will tell it. I 
You must understand 
that poor Madame Périer, who has only a half’million in 
jewels, has been grossly insulted by Offenbach. There 


: | | was some quarrelling about Madame Van Chel, who has 
The shawl of dentelle @ Angleterre completed one of | 


the most elegant toilettes it has ever been my good fortune | 


to behold. 
Ah, then the bride! 
lace—that is understood—it is de rigueur. 


She was in white silk and rich 
But there was 
a novelty, and that was in the orange-blossoms. Each 
little flower composing the head-dress held a large dia- 


mond. Of course the flowers were false. but then the | 


gems were real, and tliat must have been a small source of 
consolation. 

A bit of gossip en passant, concerning the young couple. 
She is a beauty, but a coquette to the core, wiilst lie is of 
la jeunesse doree—one ot those happy fellows who ruin 
themselves en prince. Even my limited vision can fore- 
see the matrimonial misery which must follow hard upon 
this grand marriage. 


Yet Ihave not said a word about the Empress, who | 


Well, 
Her Imperial Majesty was superb in a cream-colored silk 


was, after all, the principal personage present. 
With draperies of white lace. Bonnet of the same. It is 
needless to say that she looked well—she always does and 
always will. Even now, in her maturity, Eugenie oj 
France wins hearts innumerable; for gracionsness when 
allied to goodness 1s invincible. 
Ilow is the weather with you?) Our summer is upon 
us, and our promenades are resplendent with the sheen 
glacés and gossamers. Really and truly, if our fashion- 
ables are not ravishing it is not becanse they do not wish 
to be so, For instance, that beautiful Russian Madame 
la Comtesse de V————yesterday afternoon at the Bois, 
was dazzling in a rose-colored silk barege. The long skirt 
had a deep flonnee of white lace surrounded by three bias 
bands of white silk. The face of the pointed tunic 
and small sqnare tablier was headed by two bands. 
A pouf extended across the tunie—ithad but a single band 
and was caught upin the middle by three white loops 
framed in lace. 
the white silk ceinture. 
and silk, 


Bretelles and deep culls of lace 
Hat of white gace de soil, with trailing sprays 
of frosted foliage and along seart-vail of lace, 








j 
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get one at last. 








One more, just one more toilette before L branch off | 


into minor matters, | cannot resist the temptation, She 


who graced it was once Madame de R-——. Imagine a 
train-slip of white glace silk. 
gauze with a full putting of the same put on to simulate a 
rounded tablier and tunic. Each puffing was framed in 
narrow rose satin ribbon, passing through a riche. .The 
tunic had, moreover, a deep fall of rose and white silk 
ringe. Similar } uflings trimmed the lower part of the 


Over this another of silk | 


| yourselves, 


} 
| 
; 


paper? 
These ‘loops fell) from the large boa of | 


lately become a favorite and,vith afavorite’s presumption, 
wanted all the first rolés. The result was an appeal to 
the great maestro, and here was the gist of the response. 
That the artiste, Madame Périer, would be permitted to 
retain the souvenirs of the services which it had been her 
good fortune to render Herr Offenbach. It was certainly 
a civil way of saying that as Van Chel was younger and 
prettier, Van Chel should be first. So much for man’s in- 
gratitude! But La Périer indignantly snapped her rosy 
fingers, then dried her eyes and started for Russia, where 
she has a superb engagement. 

Monscigneur la Prince N————(can you not guess who?) 
has long been one of La Peérier’s adorers. At Madame’s 
apartment in the Rue Caumartin one could have seen last 
winter two wonderful vases. These came from Manseig- 
neur’s Pompeian villa, and had been at one time the spe- 
cial envy of Her Majesty, the Empress. But that Imperial 
lady and her auguat relative were not on excellent terms— 
so poor Périer got the vases. 

Do you know that Jules Janin, so his detractors say, 
begins to offer evidence of his age. This evidence consists 
in having unfortunately quoted something which was said 
of himself twenty years ago. It was Saint Beuve who 
then praised him—‘* Monsieur Jules Janin,”’ said the 
acadamicivn, ‘‘isan excellent man. He was that before, 
during, and after our revolutions. He has never sought 


place or favor. He does what too many literary men for- 


get to do—he remains himself.” And now Janin takes 


the empty seat of his admirer, He has waited forty years 


for a place in the Academy ; it is but justice that heshould 


But oh! forty years! Just estimate the 
time by the fashions which have come and gone, and you 
will have an idea of patient waiting. 

{do wish that I could possibly get an immediate answer 
to this question—How are you progressing with that new 
We talk of it incessantly. I have it upon good 
authority that the greatest personage of the empire has 
expressed as his opinion, that the practibility of a dem- 
ocracy is not fully demonstrated until women enter into 
the lists with men. 

Now, ladies, accept this as a special encouragement to 
You are rising in insurrection against a dull 
generation, to prove to the good people of this hemisphere 
that you are really educating woman's reason. ‘These 
Parisians, above all, have laughed so long over the aberra- 
tions of the plaintive sisterhood of America, that your bold 
course has somewhat startled them, Let their astonish- 
ment give place to admiration.—Very truly, your friend, © 

FLORE DE VALDAI. 
27, AVENUE DE NEUILLy, May 5, 1870. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DrEsIGN.—The first impression of 
this—the forty-filth annual exhibitiua—is not gratifying. Have 
we a hanging committee? What are their duties? 

Hangiug committees are seldom a satisfactory tribunal. 
Whether Judge Lynch or an academician preside, the result is 
not always quite agreeable tu the party hanged. Lven in Paris, 
Where the government presides over everything, and where 
education is as important as excise in the details of state policy, 
the hanging committee of the Exposition threw out su mauy 
good things, and set up 80 many bad, that the public laughed at 
the judges aud went in crowds to see the condemned. ‘Vnere is 
nothing mure painful to the critic, if he have but his regular 
share of the milk (ought [tu say the gin and milk?) of human 
kindness, than his bounden duty to slaughter bad work. ‘The 
poorest picture costs time and etturt, and is the best the artist 
can du. ‘The very ambition itself, the out-reaching after truth 
and beauty, are praiseworthy. And although the achievement 
be poor and mean, at this present hour, who cau tell what the 
morrow may bring forth. ‘The genius of the great artist is a di- 
vine gift; tew, however, are the born artists; mauy are the 
good, the respectable, the sound artists, whose excellence comes 
of untiring, patient study, and careful painstaking practice. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of our own tenderness of beart, when 
pretentious incompetency is made couspicuous, held up tor ad- 
miration, or placed in a position to misguide taste and opinion 
into the wrenug paths, the critic’s duty is plain. It is his office 
to denounce and to condemn, where poverty of Work or talseness 
of taste is flagrant, or silently pass over those minor offenders 
tu whom time may bring improvement and saving grace. 

The Corridor at the head of the stairway is usaully given over 
to the tyros and to the water-color people, engravers, decorators, 
and such small-fry. This may be in mercy to the Visitors, and 
tu prepare them for the blaze of glory that shall burst un their 
ustonished vision when they get intu the roous; sv tu say, into 
the sanctuary. But there is compensation. ‘These vutsiders get 
a good light. The visitor comes on them beture he has beeu 
soured, or his faith shattered ; and, fur my part, 1 lave ulways 
found some little bits at the head of the stuirs that produce se 
pleasant an impression that, like your real Ruckuway, Blue 
Point, and your Vin de Beaune, at the beginning of u dinner, 
they live through the feast and reconcile you to the tearful com- 
estibles you are bound to touch and taste betore cutee and 
chasse come, to give you rest and time for reflection. 

This time ior instance; just as you reach tue lauding a dog 
delightfully thoronghbred, as live as a painted dog can be, looks 
at you out of a deep back ground. (No. low), * My dog Lip.” 
Now that dog and that background are as well uf net better 
painted than any portrait in the exhibition. Every hair In tuat 
Skye terrier’s coat stands out as a Skye terrier’s ought tu do. 
The eye 1s dark, full and limpid, the nose moist. Lu iact he is 
every vunce a dog, moreover he is a dog with a soul, intelligent, 
faithful, educated, brought up in the ways of meu, and used to 
the studio or drawing-room. ‘The paimting of the very buck- 
ground shows care aud finish. 

No. 121 and 13U are studies of male heads, an old man with 
long beard, and a young man’s head with Vandyke moustache and 
beard. They remind one of Leutze’s pencil aud style. 

No. 32. ‘This 1s a splendid sketch of a Purret guu, horses and 
drivers ready for actiun, forcing its way through piue wouds aud 
swamp. The light was so uncertain tuat 1 could uot distuuguish 
whether it was etching or crowquill drawing. 

No. 33. Next is a tine delicate etching by H. Liuton, of an 
Elizabethan mansion, with entrance gate, railing aud all the ap- 
purtenances that might serve tur Mariaua’s muated grauge—i0 
the hot sunlit sulitude 

No. 22. in Indian Ink. A Cairene court-yard, is scenic and ef- 
fective, much result with slight means. 

No. 21. is a delicately finished and beautifully Worked off en- 
graving of landscape sceuery. A lake in the centre, lighted up 
by the high sun, aud embosomed in masses vf tuliage wud trees 
that stretch away from the foreground tu the fur distance, with 
admirable management of perspective. The engraving is eui- 
nently suggestive, aud might be a vignette of Edeu, u glimpse of 
the Delectable Land. 

Passing from the Vestibule into the North Room, I stand oppo- 
site to (332) a view of split and rifted grauite crag, wateriuil, 
mist, aud rocky foreground that calls up Hill’s valley of the 
Yo Semite—rature in ber wildest aud wost romantic uspect— 
walls of granite enclosing a Valley with its deep, pellucid pools, 
background of ice summit, jagged into needles aud points, and 
towering up into the skies, while the dense tog, toru and whirled 
about in eddies, lifts here and there and discloses glimpses of 
scenery that seem to stretch uway into endless distunce. ‘Lhis 
is an exceedingly clever picture, Worked up with great care aud 
force. Of course, @ reliable critic is bound to hud seme twig 
improperly bent, or blade of grass out of place, 80 1 must make 
soine objection if oy for my own reputauon.. It seems to me 
that the mist here and there dues nut luck volatile euough ; it 
wants transparency. The light is very cleverly managed, it 
comes from the right, and throws the shadow of the great 
mountain half across the picture; then the remuiuing halt aud the 
morning haze are just touched with his rays, and us the eye tol- 
luws the line of light, it reaches its strengtu tar away in the pin- 
nacles that have been lit up lung beture the valley was toucued 
by the God. This light is sv vivid as to give the impression of 
actual sunshine coming in en the picture. 


toe 


JAMES WALKER, who painted the large panoramic picture of 
Gettysburg, formerly on exbibition in this city, and now in 
Boston; 1s about to visit Paris and London. He has recvived a 
commission from Gen. Joe Hooker to paint “ the Battle in the 
Clouds,”’ the famous assault on the Contederate works at Louk- 
out Mountain. The Geveral, with magnificent liberality, not 
only gives the artist a good price, but sends him to Lurupe to 
exumine the great military works of the French and Geriuan 
schools. Such a commission is alike honorable to the patron 
and the client, and is a splendid example to other wealtuy gen 
tlemen who desire to build up the American School of Art. 

WARD, THE SCULPTOR, has several works on hand at his 
studio <A colossal statue of Shakspeare is the must important. 
The model is in an unfinished condition, but already gives evi- 
dence of the firm, broad treatment which Mr. Ward has dis- 
played in his other works. The countenance and vast brain are 
un idealized improvement on the Stratford bust, which Mr. 
Ware characterizes as couveying a faithful general imoresaion, 
though performed evidently by an inferior artist, perhaps a com- 
mon cutter of grave-stones. There is a very noble bronze 
colossal statue for the 7th Regiment, intended to be set up in the 
Central Park. It is just at the happy mean of repose in action 
expressed in “ parade rest,” the trifling incident of the overcoat 
bluwn aside by the wind, and slightly disturbed in the fold over 
the Knees communicates a life to the figure that enhances its 
naturaluess without detracting from the severity of the sculptor’s 
art. ‘The sculptor was limited by histurical tact to a stationary 
position, otherwise he could have thrown intu it all the fire and 
energy of hia Indian Hunter. 

LESTER. 
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WANTED, 
TWO GOOD MEN to solicit advertisements and 
subscriptions to this paper, at usual rates. 


Apply at Office of the Paper, 21 Park Row. 


a EE 








EL D. YOUMAN’S, HATTER 


AN 
Dp and Furrier, importer of English Hats, Uim- 
brellas, Canes, and Lacdies’ Riding Hats. 
w way, New York Hotel. 


Le ee 


717 Broad- 











Beautiful Women. 


ALL women know that it is beauty, rather than 
genius, which all generations of men have worship- 
ped in the sex. Can it be wondered at, then, that 
so much of woman's time and attention should be 
Cirected to the means of developing and preserving 
that beanty ? Women know too, that when men 
speak of the intellect of women, they speak critic- 
ally, tamely, cooly ; but when they come to speak of 
the charms ofa beautiful woman, both their language 
and their eyes kindle with an enthusiasm which 
shows them to be profoundly, if not, indeed, ridicu- 
lously in earnest. Itis part of the natural sagacity 
of women to perceive all this, and therefore employ 
every allowable art to become the goddess of that 
adoration. Preach to the contrary as we may 
against the arts employed by women for enhancing 
their beanty, there sti!l stands the eternal fact, that 
the world does not prefer the society of an ugly 
woman of genius to that of a beauty of less intel)ect- 
ual acquirements. 

The world has yet allowed no higher mission to 
woman than to be beautiful, and it would seem that 

he ladies of the present age are carrying this idea 
of the world to greater extremes than ever, for all 
women now to whom nature has denied te talis- 
manic power of beauty, supply the deficiency by 
the use of a most delightful toilet article known as 
the **Dloom of Youth,” which has lately been in- 
troduced into this country by Gronce W. Larnp. 
A delicate beautifier wiich smoothes out all in- 
dentations. furrows, scars, removing tan, !reckles 
and discolorations, and imparts beauty, clearness, 
and softness to the skin, giving the cheeks the 
appearance of youth and beauty. With the assist- 
ance of this new American trick of a lady’s toilet, 
female beauty is destined to play a larger part in 
the admiration of men, and the ambition of women, 
than all the arts employed since her creation. 
—— > ~ 
Ladies, beware of Dangerous and Worth- 
less Imitations of George W. Laird’s 
** Bloom of Youth.’’ 

w=" Tn: GENUINE RENDERS THE CoMPLEXION 
‘¢CLEaR, BRILLIANT, AND BEAUTIFUL; THE SKIN 
Sorranp Smooth. This delightful Toilet Prepara- 
tion ig used throughout the world. Thousands 
-of testimonials have been sent to the proprietor, 
indorsing and recommending the use of this purely 
harmless Toilet preparation. A dangerous Counter- 
feit of this article wasin circulation; had it not 
been stopped, it was calculated to damage the well- 

iknown reputation of the Genuine Preparation. 

Be ParTicuLaR toask forthe Genuine. It has the 
name G. W. LAIRD stamped in glass on the 
back of each bottle. 

Ladies who are careful to obtain the genuine 
“Bloom of Youth,”’ will certainly be pleased with 
the effect produced by it. 





One of the most eminent Physicians of New-York 
City, 
Dr. LOUIS A. SAYRE, 
After carefully examining the analysis of the 
genuine Laird’s ‘‘ Bloom or Youts.” pronounced 
the preparation harmless, and free from any ingre- 
dient injurious to health. 
(New-York Herald, April 16, 1870.) 

In Dec iin ajienuthy report was senbmitted 
by S$ ritary Sa: allan Dr. Elisha Jlarris, to 
the Boa rd of Hea} th, setting forth that the popular 
preparation for beautifying ‘the complexion, known 
as ** Larnp’s Bloom or Youtn,” was impregnated 
with Lead, and proved disastrous to the health ot 
those who used it. The Chemist of the Board of 
Health has just ascertained that the analysis made 
was not the genuine preparation manuf.ctured by 
Mr. George W. Laird and that the “Bloom of 
Youth” made by him is nowise detrimental. and 
contains no injurious ingredients. It would be well 
for the Board of Health to exercise great caution in 
their investigations into private business aff..irs, as 
the power in their hands for good or evil reports is 
too great to be used without due reflection and cer- 
tainty in the result. 


{ ont 


——_—_<——_—--— 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Depot, 5 Gold Street, New-York, U. §. 
Formerly at 74 Fulton Street. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


FROM TiIk 


Board of Heaith of W. Y. City. 


Beware of Lead Poison in Cosmetics and Lotions for 
the Complexion. 


STARTLING 


Within the past few months this Poard has given 


considerable time and attention to the many 
Cosmetics, Lotions, etc., ete., which sre circulated 
throughout the United States, numbers of which 


are very dangerous and to health. A 
number of preparations have becn chemically ana- 
lyzed, but few of them the charge. 
Among the Cosmetics for beantifving the skin, the 
only one that received a certified anal from 
Prof. C. F. Chandier’s Report to the Metropolitan 
soard of Health, showing that 
less and entirely free from Lead. was the well- 
known toilet preparation, Luird’s **Biroom or 
Youtn.” or ** Liquid Pear!,”’ for Beautifying the 
Complexion and Skin. Ladies need have no fear of 
using this delightful toilet acquisition. 


Read the Letter from the [x-President of the 
Board of Ilealth, 


OFFICE OF METROPOLITAN BoOarpD OF HEALTH, 
No. 301 Mott Srrerr, New-York 
April 2d, 1870. 


injurious 
escaped 
Vsis. 


the article was harm- 


Mr. Geo. W. 


Dear Sir: Ii. reply to your letter of April 1st, 
asking for a copy of the recent Report of Prof. 
C. F. Cuanpier, Chemist to the Board ¥ Ileal:h, 
upon a Toilet preparation known as “ Larrp’s 
Boom or Youtu,”’ I send you herewith the desired 
copy. From that Report it appears that the article 
is harmless and contains no Lead whatsoever. The 
offensive charge tat your article was injurious has 
not been sustained. 

Your obedient servant, 


LAIRD: 


Geo. B. LIncox. 
~~ @ --— 
Read the Extract from the 


Official Report of Poisonous Cosmetics, 


By Professor C. F. Chandler, Ph. D. Chemist 
to the Metropolitan Board of Health. 


In response to the Resolution of the Board, direct. 
ing the Cuemist to examine the vy rious Hair Tonics 
Washes, Cosmetics, and other toilet preparations, in 
general use, and to report what ingredients, if any, 
they contained, of a character injurious or dangerous 
to those who use them, I beg leave to submit the 
following Report of the results thus far reached: 

‘The articles which I have examined, several of 
them contained Lead, which ix very Cangerons. 
The followinn is the Report on LATRD’S * BLOOM 
OF YOUTH:” “A colorless liquid, EN- 
TIRELY FREF from Lead or other 
Metallic substances injurious to health. 
This preparation is Harmless.” 


** 





A i 4 
THE LARGEST 


BOOTS 


GOLD PRICES. 
ASSORTMENT 
AND 
FOR 
LADIES, GENTS, AND CHILDREN, 
AT 
E. A. BROOKS’. 


This is the largest establishinent im New York. 
250 Broadway, opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 
GREAT REDUCTION, 


W* LTER REID, FLORIST, 66 
West Thirty-Fourth Street, (Everett Rooms, 


IN THE CITY OF 


SHOES 


Soiled stock at half price. 





just east of Broadway), continues to arrange Flowers 


for Weddings, Receptions, &e. 

Rustic, Wire and Tile Stauds made and planted to 
order 

Any information regarding plants, &c., cheerfully 
given. Garden work attended to in all its branches. 


LAKE GEORGE, 
FOURTEEN-MILE ISLAND HOUSE. 








This house is now open for visitors. This beauti- 
ful island is situated tourteen miles from Caldweil, 
and nearly opposite Bolton, reached daily by two 
steamboats, plying from Caldwell to Ticonderoga. 
Fourteeu-Mile Island is owned by FE. Smith. of 
Albany, and is considered by those who aa visited 
it. among whom are the well-known artists. Messrs. 
Messrs. Kensett, Hubbard, Huntington, and many 
others, one of the most delightful spots on Lake 
George, and to whom we would give reference, 

Vhose desirous of a quiet, comfortable home for 
the summer months, will address Proprietor Four- 
teen-Mile Island, Lake George, N. Y. 





| IBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. 
Messrs. Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., Clinton 
Place, New York, will sell at auction, 





tdall, Astor 


'conmencing Mey 16, the entire collection of 





Books and Pamphlets Relating to America, 


Belonging to Mr. E. P. Boon. This collection is 
the labor of many years’ research, and is particu- 
larly rich in Local Histories—Washingtonia—Lin- 


coiniana—Kebellion and Slavery Documents—Tnials | 


—Indian Narratives—American Revolution-—Early 
New England Theology aud H: story Biographies, 
ete. ete. ‘The Catalogue, 600 pages. (3,120 a 2 
low Te “aly, price one dollar, and may be had o 
Sabin & Sous, 84 Nassau strect; 
Nassau street; J. W. 


Wm. Gowans, 115 
Bouton, 706 Broadway ; or 


the auctioneer. 
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BUCHAN’S CARBOLIO SOAPS. 
A GREAT PUBLIC WANT SUPPLIED. 
Cleansing, 
Disinfecting, 
Deodorizing, 
Purifying and 
Healing. 
FIVE GREAT DESIDERATUMS. 





BUCHANS CARBOLIC LAUNDRY SOAP. 


This soap possesses singular cleansing and bleach- 
ing properties, and for all household purposes will be 
found a superior article. For washing dishes and 
keeping sinks free from grease it ls invaluable. It 
mts clothes cleaner and whiter, with less labor, 
than any soap ever before offered; is Pome pe. and 
healing to the hands, and obviates the use of salsoda 
or other injurious substances. When washing. after 
the soap has done its cleansing work, the suds dis- 
tributed in water closets, cess pools and other offen- 
sive places, will instantly destroy all disagreeabie 
odors, materially preventing causes of disease. It 
will also prove valuable in freeing houses from in- 
sects, al should always be used for washing bedding 
clothing and linen, and by persons aflected with con- 
tagious diseases- The 

TOILET AND BATH SOAPS 
Are especially adapted for softening the skin, pre- 
venting irritation, and remeving the effects of perspi- 
ration. Their strong purifying power recommends 
them for removing ah effluvia, and they will 
be found useful for chapped hands, and are very 
beneficial for scurvy, thrush, or otherskin eruptions. 
They are toa great degree proventive of infectious 
diseases. heir use in the nursery should be uni- 
versal. For the bath they have peculiarly refresh- 
ing qualities. 

CARBOLIC DENTAL SOAP. 


The favor with which this soap has been received 
justifies us in claiming it to be superior to any dentri- 
fice in the market. It will remove tartar, prevent 
decay of the teeth, impart firmness to the gums, and 
thoroughly cleanse the mouth. 


BOW MAN & BLEWETT, 
Sale Agents, 52 Barclay St,, N. Y. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 





MME. L MAURICE, 


866 BBOADWAY, 
(Between Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets. 
Is now prepared to execute orders for the mos* 
fashionable. 
novelties in Carriage, Evening, and Dinner Dresses, 
elegant Walking Suits, Wraps, ete. She 
approved artist and merits attention. 





MME. A. PROVOT 


9388 BROADWAY, . 





Has received her Novelties. 
Nansouk. Valencienne, 


such as Pique Suits 
Party Dresses, and Haute 
Nouveante, from the firs. houses of Paris. 
ave of Ladies is respecttully solicited. 


T. 


G. SELLEW, 
Manufacturer of 
DESKS § OFFICE FURNITURE, 
No. 176 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul's Church, and 
No. 107 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


FINE 
CLOTHING. 








ae ee oe + ee ee 


SPRING OVERCOATS, $6 to 
SPRING SUITS, $ and $25, 
BOYS’ SPRING SUITS, $7 


S20. 
12, $15, $20, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE CITY. 
N-B.—All kinds of Clothing made to order 
WADE w CUMMING, 
GRAND OPERA CLOTHING HOUSE, 


Cor. Eignth Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 


—~- — 


BURGLAR 


ALARM 


ee ~— 


kK HOLMES’ 
de ‘Telegraph. 


7 
iliis one bell, located in the sleeping-room, ring» 
upon the opening of eac bh window and door of the 
house. An experience of nine years w itheut a fail 
ure proves that is pertect, reliable, and satisfac tory. 
Thousands who are using it testify to its merits, a- 
will be seen by a pamphlet obs tained at the Utlice 
Phe public are cautioned agullist imiringement eithes 
in using or vending ; the law will be 


SUCH) CAUses. 


Kk. HOLMES, 7 aunrey —. -—. 2. 


BEEBE & COMPANY, 
HATTERS 
AND 


MEN’S FURNISHING GUUDS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHIRTS, 


No. 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








All the latest and most exquisite | 


igs an | 


- | of moderate means, teachers. 


Patron- | 





L0H, 
| ume and quality 
action, 


— os 
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T GIMBRE DE'S, 872 BR 0 ADW AY, 


Corner Eighteenth Street. See! the little 
Book Card Etiquette, only 25 cents by mail. Sre!! 
the 25 cent packet of Note Paper and Envelopes, 
worth 50 cents. Ske!!! the dollar Box of Note 
Paper—the modst comple te. SEE! !!! Ginmbrede'’s 
superior and very artistic Monogran s. SEEe!ttt! 


the newest style of Wedding Card 


5 | N. GIMBRE DE. Cc ‘ARD ENGRA- 
e ver and Stationer, has removed frum SSS 
Broadway (Metropolitan Hotel) to 872 Broad ay, 
where he will be pleased to receive his customers 
Popular prices have been adopted, and superior Card 
Engraving and Printing is ofiered at prices as ahi as 
they were teh Veurs ago. 


LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE, 


and Envy elope, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


AUTHORIZED C4PITAL, 
TWO MILLION POUNDS STERLING, 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
Parp up Capirat anp SurpPLwus, $8,000,000. 


A SPECIALFUND OF &835,000 HELD 


JA in New York to meet losses. 
Losses adjusted in New York and promptly 
maid. In addition to its Fire Business, this Company 


is prepared to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


OR 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
ADA NORRIE, BENJAMIN B. SHERMAN. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wiliam C. Pickersgill, Ro al Phelps, 
Adain Norrie, Thomas Richardson, 
Benjamin H. Sherman, W. Butler Duncan, 
Henry de B. Routh, Francis Skiddy, 
Henry Evre, Henry A. Smythe, 
Ge orge Moke 
A. B. MACDON 
E pMUNp Herry Surveyor. 


ALD, Agent. 


‘STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 
Beg to announce ‘ 


A GENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported artic les used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of 
Piano-fortes, Steinway & Sons, in order to meeta 
long-felt and frequently expressed want, by persons 
schools, ete., have per- 
fected arrangements for the jmanuulacture of an en 
tirely new style of imstrument, termed the ** School” 
Piano, athoroughly complete instrunient of seven 
octaves, precisely the sume in size, scale, interior 
mechanisin, and workmanship as their lighest-priced 
seven octave pianos; the ouly difference being that 
this new style of instrument is constructed ina per 
fectly plain vel exceedingly neat exterior case, These 
new liustruments will he supplied lo those who dlesire 
to possess a thorouglily first-class ** Stemmway Piano,” 
vet are limited in means, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. 

Steinway & Sons also desire to eall special 
tion to their new Patent LU pricht Pianos, 
Iron Frame, Patent Resona oo. Tubula 
and new soft Pedal, which are matchless ll Vol 
of tone and surpassing facility of 
whilst standing longer in tune and being m 


atten 
with Double 


Frame Av 


hiore 


| impervious to atmospheric influences Uian any other 








applied tw all | 





| Piang at present mauutic 


Cored. 
Price Lists and Ijlustrated C; 
Ol application. 


itulogues mailed free 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 


First Floor of Steinway Hall, 

109 and 111 Fast Fourteenth Street, 

(Bet. Fourth and Irving Place), 
NEW YORK. 


MADAME FERRERO, 
NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
assortment of Spring Mil 
Hats, adapted to both 


sonnets and Round 
horns. Ac 


W arerooms, 
Nos. 


Avenue 


has now open an elegant 
Paris 


climate and wearer. 


linery. style ; of Round 
Mourning 


Hlat* always om hand, Kuvenie Ley, 


IMPORTANT TO THE LADIES 


TAYLOR'S Dress-making 
Place, 


of his fitting and dress-making 


Go to and Pattern 


Rooms, 6 Clinton and realize the superiority 
lhe work made in 
this establishment cannot be surpassed in this country 
or any part of Ieuroy Phe best of hands employed, 
aud all work warranted 


GUIDE TO SOUND TEETH. 
Artificial Teeth of the best 
based upon Gola, 
Patent 


and 


The subscriber inserts 
With continuous 
Rubber, &e 


buturally artist 


*lutina, 


. } 
PEL hL era Taka, 


(,000Veur s Retiniated 


ipoli the mivst scientific pring i 


pies. The subscriber fills carious teeth with chem: 
ally prepared pure, adliesive, crystal gold ; with soft 
illbug, compound alumina; with * bone” filling, &e 


which, with deuto-sury.cal conservative treatment of 


the debilitated dental organs, ent re satisfaction is 
guaranteed, free from extrav. gant charyes. 
A (. CASTLE, M. D 


54 Washington Square. South Fourth street 
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Finnnecial, 

ANOTHER CuRRENCY BiL_u.—Gen. Garfield, ¢ 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, has reported to the 
house a bill to increase banking facilities. The following is a 
synopsis of the provisionsit contains: It has twelve sections, and 
provides for the issue of $95,000,000 of national currency to the 
States having less than their proportion, and for the redemption 
and circulation of $45,000,000 of the three per cent. certificates, 
and for the cancellation of 840,000,000 of legal tenders; also that 
the additional currency shall be secured by the deposit of four 


and one-half per ceut. bonds, exempt from taxation, and that | 


when $50,000,000 of the new issue have been taken up, all the 
banks shall receive the same four and one-half per cent. bonds as 


a security for their circulation. It provides i free banking on 
the gold basis, and for the re-distribution of $25,000,000 of na- 
tional bank notes, taking that amourt from a States having an 
excess, and distributing it to the States that are deficient. But 
this re-distribution shall not take place until the $95,000,000 pro- 
vided for shall have been issued. It reduces the taxes on circu- 
lation one-half on all the banks that secure all their circulation 
by the new bonds. The bill was ordered to be printed and re- 
comitted. 

THE Pactric RAILWAyYs.—The annual receipts of the Pacific 
Railway from Omaha to San Francisco bid fair to exceed twelve 
million of dollars. The read is being worked at an expense of 
not over seventy per cent. of its income, and the present pr. vtnse 
is that it will pay in the year 1370 a dividend fairly earned from 
its legitimate business of net less than six per ce nt. on the total 
cost of its construction. This will satisfy the interest accruing 
upon both the subsidy aud mortgage 
stockholders more than was ever yielded betore by any trunk 
line in the first year of its complete operation. Add to this fair 
and most legitimate profit the value of tne Company’s landed 
domain, an almost boundless property which has scarcely yet 
been encroached upon, but which is now fully opened to settle- 
ment, and remembering, that this is a value which will increase 
so rapidly that the sales of each year for the next ten or twelve 
will fleave the area remaining at the end of each season unsold, 
Worth more in cash a the whole could have been estimated at 
Wren the year began, and we can form an approximate idea 
and nothing more, a the actual value of the property, which 
capital, confidence, and enterprise have won for the fortunate 
owners. ‘The wonderful success of the Union Pacific route has 
made this undertaking more certain than is the speedy completion 
of the other lines, the Northern Pacilic, from Lake Superior to 
the navigable waters of the Columbia, and the Southern Pacific, 
from the lower Mississippi valley, skirting the Mexican border, 
and debouching upon the slip channel of the Californian Col- 
vrado. Betore the close of the present year a considerable por- 
tion of the Northern Pacific line will be put under contract. 
Enterprise, capital, and experience have the job in hand, and 
warrant its success. The project has greater intrinsic merits 
than can be claimed for the Omaha reute. The road will be 
three hud@@red miles shorter, through a vastly more fertile region, 
exempt from both the topographical and climatic difficulties 
which exist to embarrass the middle route, and every separate 
hundred-mile section of the completed line promises to be not 
only self-supporting, but remunerative to the stockholder. 

The stock and gold markets have been strong all the week, 
but at times fluctuating and unusually excited over sbogus tele- 


grams received from Washington announcing action on the part | 


of the banking committee either in favor of, or against repeal- 
ing the new currency bill. 
were bogus, but as was shrewdly calculated they had their effect, 
and either depressed or elevated pr ices to suit the ring opera- 
tives and gull the outside public. There seems to be a class of 
speculatiors in the street, who never learn anything by ex- 
perience, and are influenced by every idle report or rumor as 
easily as a weather vane by the summer breeze. Their hearts 
are up in their throats if it is reported that there will be a bad 
bank statement, or that the shipment of specie is unusually 
large, or that Congress has made this or that move, and whether 
short or long, their want of nerve and judgment keeps them in 
a most unhappy state of fear and exciteme.t. These are the 
fox-geese, however, that are devoured piece-meal by the cool, 
long-headed, shrewd operatives of the street. and the transfer of 
the substance and property cfone toe the property of the other 
is but a question of time and opportunity. 

The money market has continued easy and steady, and for 
the present the rate of five per cent. seems to have been gene- 
rally adopted. Commercial paper is in fair demand for the 
best names, at six and seven per cent, and foreign exchange 
has been very firm at 1094 to 109% tor prime bankers’ sixty- 
day, and 1104 to 110} for right sterling. 

The government market has been quiet but firm, with a steadily 
increasing demand from the west end, frem banking institutions, 
and still higher prices are predicted. 

Southern securities have been dull and inactive, the only move- 
ment of importance having been in South Carolinas, which on 
Thursday touched 84}. 

Gold has been kept steadily between 1144 and 1154, with only 
an average amount of transactions. The bids for Government 
gold have been far ine xcess of the amount offered, and Mr. Bout- 
well has, therefore, been enabled to make sales at the best rates. 


The latest quotations for State Bonds, City Bank Stocks, and 
Railway Mortyages are as follows: 


WALL STREET, Yesterday. 

The Stock Market opened yesterday morning at about 
the closing prices of Thursday night, and at the first board 
there was a slight falling off of the entire list. At twelve 
o'clock the feeling was again somewhat firmer, and the 
Vanderbilt stocks improved from } to 4 per cent., Carrying 
the entire list with them. In Governments. 1865 coupons 
were advanced 4, and the rest of the list 4. In gold there 
was little doing. The opening quotation was 114%. At 
eleven o'clock the price was 1143, and at noon the premium 
had again declined to the opening rate, The following 
were the quotations at twelve o'clock yesterday 

THE earnings of the St. Louis and Iron Sountale road 
for the second week in M: iy were $29,010 25; an increase 
of $12,127 70 over last year. 

Tue election of Judge C. J. 
Court of Appeals will create a 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States at New York, at 
the close of the fiscal year, June 30th, as the new court 
will organize on the first Monday in July. 
William M. Vermilve and H. H. Van 
been mentioned for the place. 

THE Harlem Railroad Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of four per cent. The net earnings 
during the past six months were at the rate of 114 per 
cent. upon the capital stock. 
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1881 ‘Coupon - - - - - 116 
5-20 " 1x62 - : : . 1128 
5-20) ~ Lxb4 - - - : 111% 
5-20) “6 1865 . - . lll4 
hv) ss 1865 new - ee. 1144 
5-?0) 4 1867 - - - - 1143 
5-20) we lsis - - - : 114} 
10-40 “ - - - - LUs4 
Currency, 6’s Pacifie’s — - : . 1124 
N.Y. C. & H. R. con. stock - : 1018 
N.Y. C. & H.R. etfs : : 964 
te fe ops - - : 104 
Wabash . . : . 554 
Ni rthwestern pt d - - - R04 
Milwaukee and St. Paul - . . 654 
Milwaukee and St. Paul ”" ‘ferred - 79% 
Lake Shore - - - 96% 
tock Island . . . . . 1204 
Fort Wayne ~ - - . : . 95 
Pittsburg - . . - - 107; 
New Jersey Ce ntral . . . . 1094 
Pacific Mail . : . . 36 
Western Union Tel. . . 324 
Harlem — - . . ; 145 
Northwestern - . . 814 
Ohio’s . . . . - B88 
Adams Express - : a 4 664 
Mariposa - d. : : . - 174 
Erie - : - . . 234 


TO > 
B ASE BALL. 


ATLANTIC OF BROOKLYN.—The old veterans handled the 
champion Stars in their game at the Capitoline Grounds on 
Saturday the 14th inst., without gloves. The youngsters had 
of success, especially since they defeated the 
Mutual team, but base ball * is mighty uncertain,” especially 
when a nineallows itself to go to pieces, because one or two of 
their number happen to make an error. The following sum- 
mary of the game shows eac h individual’s play :— 
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ATLANTIC. 6.2%. 17.5 STAR. ©. BR. If. F. 
Pearce, 8 8 8 2 1 11] Rogers, If- a. ff 2 a 
Smith, 8d b 5 0 0 O| Jewell,e - 40 0 0 
Start, Ist b 1 1 2 2! Dollard, ss °° fg ee F 
Chapman, |. f. 4 0 0 0} Clyne,rf - 208 4 
Ferguson, ¢ 0 4 8 4]Cummings,p - 4 0 0 0 
Zettlein, p - - 4 0 O O| Beavans,2d b - 4 0 0 0 
Hall,ef - 2 1 O O} Worth, ec. f. - 8 0 O O 

| Pike. 2db- - 4 0 0 O| Packer, 1stb - 1 0 1 2 
Medonald, r f 40 0 0 | Manly, 3d b 2 34 
Total, 27 8 6 TT Total, 27 1 810 
INNINGS. 
[Qa a2 84 23 
Atlantic — - : . 113 00201 0—8 
Star - . 100 0 0 0 0 0 0—1 


am play—Put ¢ out by Start, 10; Pike, 2; Pearce, 2 ; assisted 
by Start, 4; Pike, 4; Zettlein, 3: Pearce, 2 ; Smith, 1. Put 
out by Packer. 8; Cummings, 1; Beavans, 1; assisted by 
Beavans, 3; Manly, Dollard, 2; Packer, 1; Jewell, 1. 

Fly cate hes, Atlantics 12, viz. —Peare e, 2: Smith, 2; Chap 
tuan, 2-> Ferguson, 2; Pike, 2; Hall, 1; McD onald, 1. Stars 
14, viz. gre well, 5: Worth, 3; Rogers, 2 2; Dollard, 1; Clyne, 

Beavans, 1 ; Manly, 1. 

‘Foul-bound catche s—Roge rs‘ 2; Jewell, 1; Ferguson, 1. 

Left on bases—Atlantic, 1 . Star, 5, 

Umpire—C. Mills, of Mutual Club. 

Scorers—Messrs, Stirling and Rivers. 

Time of game—1:50. 

On the day previous to the above game the Atlantic. 
visited Elizabeth, N. J., and played a very fine game with the 
fesolute Club of that place. The following is the score of 
innings :— 

. § 8 4.8% 2 % & 8. Fete 

Atlantics 8 2 6 0 0 4 2 2 Om 19 

Resolutes09 0 OO 0 0 0 0 O80 O- 00 

On Sunday evening, the 15th, the “ vets’ took a trip up the 
Hudson, for the purpose of playing the nine of the celebrated 
Haymaker Club, of Troy, on Monday, and to assist them in the 
opening of their new grounds. ‘There were some three thou- 
sand people present, and it was generally expressed that 
although the ‘Trojans had lost some of their best material, 
they were still able to give all clubs a good fight for victory, 
During the first three innings the play was very good, the 
score standing two to two, but after that the Brooklynites 
drew ahead, winning the game by ascore of 23 to 18, of which 
the following are the rans by innings :— 


123 465 67 8 Q Total. 
Atlantics - 0 1 1 5 4 5 2 8 2— 2 
Haymakers 1 0 1 232 4 0 1 2 @F 18 


On the 18th, the Champions paid a visit to their old friends 
the Eckfords, at the Union Grounds, playing thema fine game 
in which they indulged in considerable of their old style of 
play, with heavy batting, safe base play, and superb fielding. 
The Eckfords made a gallant fight, but lack the material for 
a successful issue with such a nine as the “ vets” are proving 
themselves during the past two weeks :— 

Runs in es ach inning 123 465 6 7 8 9 Total. 

Atlantic - - - 6202 40 6 618 ~ 89 

Eckford - - - - 89002 0010 0 6 

The Atlantics came near another defeat on the 19th, at the 
Capitoline Grounds, by undertaking to play the Harmonic’s 
short-handed, their victory,as it was, being more the result of 
good luck than play. They made ten runs in the first 
innings to the Harmonic’s two, but in the remaining they only 
made fifteen to their opponent’s eighteen. The following is 
the rpgeord by innings :— 


eas oe ee a 8 9 Total. 
Atlantics 10 2 O 2 1 . 2 Ss 25 
Harmonics 2 0 0 6 4 1 4 2 121 20 


ATHELETIC, OF PHILADELPHIA. The Pastimes 
more visited the Quaker City on the 14th inst., to play their 
return game with this club. They the Pastimes play a fine 
game but were unable to get away with the Athletics. The 
following being the result of the game :— 

Runs in each inning, 2 £28 8S 7 2 2 Tee 

Athletic, -— - - 0109 02 7 2il— 82 

Pastime, - - - - 20120232 0 2 1— 10 

On the 16th the Olympic Club of Woshington visited Phila- 
delphia, and played a fine game in the presence of some 2500 
persons, the following is the score by innings of the game :— 
2245 6 7 8 9 Total. 

Athletic, - - - - 60104 8 & O— 28 

Olympic, 0006002 8— 18 

On the 13th this club visited New York to play the Unions 
by whom they were defeated (see Union for score) on the 18th 
inst., the Unions visited Philadelphia, and were in turn de- 


of Balti- 


wor 





feated by the Quaker City Boys. The game was played in 
the presence of a large assemblage, but cannot be styled 
really first class, although there were several fine plays, the 
following is a summary of the game :— 











ATHLETIC. UNION 
Players O. Rh. 1B. TB. O R. Lc. TB. 
Reach, 2d b.- 4 2 1 1 Higham, 2d b. 2 3 2 
M’Bride,p. - 2 4 0 O Austen, Ist b. 3 1 3 3 
Malone,c. - 4 8 2 4 Pabor,p. - -4 11 1 
Fisler, lst b 43 3 9 Shelly, 3db. -4 1 2 2 
Sensenderfer,¢c.f.8 4 1 1 Bass,s.s. - -1 11-1 
M’Mullen, r.f. 2 4 8 § Birdsall, ce. 40 0 O 
Radcliff,s.8s. - 4 38 1 8 Kenny,r.f. -4 1 2 2&8 
Bechtel,l.f. - 2 5 4 5 Rey nolds,c.f. 2 2 2 4 
Pratt, 3d b. 2 3 4 7 Gedney, lf. -3 1 1 = 1 
Total - - 2731 19 35 Total - 27 11 14 “16 
INNINGS. 

‘Ast, 2d. 3d. 4th. 5ih. Cth. 7th. 8th. 9th. Total. 

Athletic - - 60 4 1 4 0 8 0 881 

Union -- - 60 0.1 0 8 0 0 1—11 


Base Play—Athletic 16, viz., Fisler 7, Pratt 2, Reach 5, Rad- 
cliff 2, assisted by Radcliff 8, Reach 4 Malone 1, Pratt 4, 
M’Bride 1. Union 11, viz. Austin 9, Higham 1, Shelly 1, as 
sisted by Birdsall 1, Bass 2 , Higham 2, Pabor 2 

Flies caught—Athletic 9, viz., Sensenderfer 4, Reach 3, 
Bechtel 2. Union 11, viz., Higham 3, Gedney 3, Rey nolds 2, 
Kenny 1, Austin 1, Shelly 1. Foul balls caught—Athletic 
2, by Malone. Union 5, viz, Birdsall 3, Pabor 1, Bass 1. 
Double. plays—Reach and Fisler, § 2; Pratt and Reach, 1. 
Bases on called balls—Athletic 16; Union 4. Umpire, Theo. 
Bormeister of the Eureka B. B. C. Scorers, Messrs. Benson 
and Trust. Time of Game—2 hours. 

CHICAGO (WHITE STOCKINGS) OF CHICAGO, reached 
Chicago, lll., from their southern tour on the evening of the 
16th inst. During their trip they played eight match games, 
three of which were with the champion clubs of Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana. Winning all the games, and scor- 
ing an aggregate of 479 runs against 48 made by their oppon- 
ents. ‘lhey will start on an Eastern tour about June 25 play- 
ing the great New York clubs on or about July 4. 

CINCINNATI OF CINCINNATI, O. The return game of the 
friendly series of games between the Red Stockings and the 
Forest City Club of Cleveland was played on the 13th inst., 


at Cincinnati and resulted in favor of the Cincinnatis by the 
following score :— 


Innings, 12383 45 67 8 9 Total 
Cincinnati,- - - - 201413 8 5 7 2 24 
Forest City, - - - 0 3 0-0 1 0 2 s— 10 


OLYMPICS OF WASHINGTON played a very fine game on the 
19th inst. with the Athletics of Philadelphia, and succeeded 
in defeating them by the handsome sore of 14 to 11. The 
luck of the Quaker City boys seem to leave them whenever 
they leave home. The game was closely contested as the 
fullowing runs in each inning shows : 

3 4 


2 + & 6 F 8 YM Total. 
Olymphicl1 0 0 0 5 2 1 2 8B— 14 
Athletic 1 0 0 2 1 0 4 0 8— Il 


SOUTHERN OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. After a gallant con- 
test for the Championship of Louisiana, that honor remains 
with this club, they having won it almost a year ago from the 
R. E. Lee’s, the crack Lone Star Club challenged them for a 
series of games. ‘The first was won by them, the second was 
won by tlie Southern, the third and deciding game was played 
on Sunday the 15th inst., in the presence of the largest attend- 
ance ever present at a base ball match in Louisana. The 
following is the score by innings :— 


Southerns,- - - --§619 20040 425 
Lone Stars; - - -- 83813102 683 0 420 


STARS OF BROOKLYN. Visited Elizabeth, New Jersey on 
the 18th for the purpose of playing the Resolutes of that town. 
The contest was an exceedingly enjoyable one, and resulted 
in favor of the amateur champions by a score of 22 to 9. 
Neither Dollard nor Marely of the regular Star nine was 
present, their places being tilled with much credit to them. 
selves by Messrs. DeCamp and Brady. 

TUTHILL AND BAILEY CLUB. This A No. 1 Junior Club 
played a very fine game with the Independants on the Union 
Ground Williamsburgh on the 16th inst., forthe junior cham- 


pionship and a silver ball, the following is the summary of 
the game :— 




















TUTHILL., INDEPENDENT. 
Players. 0. RB. T. Players. O. R. * T. 
Luyster,]l.f-- - 4 3 3 3|Whalen,r.f.- - 4 0 1 
Duffy, istb. - - 4 5 6 6|Troy,p.- - - -3 1 1 
Scheville,p. - - 6 83 1 14 Galbraith, Ist b.- 2 0 2 2 
Newman,r.f.- - 0 8 4 4| Williams, «- -5 01 1 
R. Devyr,s.8.- - 2 7 2 2|Simmonds,2db.-3 1 1 1 
Rorke,c.-- - - 4 5 5 5|Flynn,cf. - -2 2 1 2 
C, Devyr,38db. - 3 6 4 6)]Schoon,38db. -3 1 0 O 
Clack, 2db. - - 3 4 4 4/Gibson,s.s. - -38 01 1 
Curry,c.f. - - 1 65 8 6§j| Miller, If. - -2 10 1 
| 
Total- - - 27 46 32 36| Total- - - 27 6 810 
INNINGS. 
Clubs lst. 2d. 3d. Ath Sth Gih. Tth. 8th Mth. 
Tuthill- - - 65 § 60 %7% 10 5 2—46 
Independant - 00 0 40 00 1 1—6 


Union OF MORRISANIA. This fine club played on Friday, 
the 13th, what proved to be by far the best game of the 
season, having as opponents the famed Athletic nine of Phila- 
delphia, the game was played on the grounds of the Unions 
at Fremont, and was, in many respects, fully equal to the fa- 
mous Red Stocking’ sand Mutual game of “69.” The Phila- 
delphia boys were terribly chagrined at their defeat. Of the 
different players Messrs. Reach, Radcliff, Fisler and M’Bride 
carried off the honors by their wonderful play on behalf of the 
Athletics. In the Union nine Messrs Young, Brown, Higham 
Pabor, and Shelly are equally worthy of mention. The 
following i is a summary of the game :— 











UNION. ATHLETIC. 

mm Bw 2 8s FZ, 

Higham, 2d b 38 1 2 5 Reach, 2d b.- 8 1 1 2 
Austin, ' b. - .s 3 M’Bride,p. - 2 2 2 2 
Pabor, 222 4 Malone,c. - 8 2 2 2 
Shelly, Od b- 301 1 Fisler, lst b.- 2 0 2 2 
Brown. r. f. 401 1 Sensenderfer,¢c.f3 0 1 1 
Birdsall, c. - . 2 fs M’Mullen,l.f- 4 01 1 
Kenny,s.s. - 38 1 0 0 Radcliff,s.s.* 2 1 1 #1 
Young, c. f. 2323 8 Bechtel, r.f. - 4 0 0 @O 
Gedney, 1. f. . 2 a Pratt, 3db. - 4 0 0 =O 
Total 27 712 20 Total - - 27610 11 

INNINGS. 
nee & £&.F 7 ¢ 

Union . , . ; 000002 01 47 
Athletic - : 2000000 4 0-6 


Base play, Unions 10, viz. :—by Austin, 6; Higham, 4; as 
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sisted by Pabor, 3; Shelly, 2 ; : Birdsall, 2; Brown,1; Kenney, 
1; Higham, 1. 

‘Athletic 12, viz.:—by Fisler, 9; Reach, 2; McBride, 1 ; as- 
sisted by Malone, 3; Radcliff, 2 ; : Pratt, 2; Reach, 2; - McBride; 


1; Fisler, 1. 


Fly-catches, Unions 12, is -—Birdsall, 3; Kenney, 2; 
Young, 2; Pabor, 2; Shelly, 1; Brown, 1 ; Higham, 1. 
Athletic 12, viz. :-—Malone, 5; McMullen, 2; Pratt, 3 ; Bech- 


tel, 1; Sensenderfer, 1. 
Foul-bound catches—Birdsall, 1 ; Malone, 1. 
Catches on strikes—Birdsall, 4; Malone, 2. 
Left on bases—Union, 3; Athletic, 3. 
Bases on called balls—Athletic, 3; Union, 3. 
Out on fouls—Union, 7; Athletic, 4 
Umpire—Mr. Hartley, of the Oriental Club. 
Scorers—Messrs. Lush and Wright. 
Time of game—1 hour and 55 minutes. 





wns ——_- 
BOATING. 

The great event of this week among the rowing men has 
been the opening day of the Hudson River Amateur Row- 
ing Association, which took place at Pleasant Valley, 
N.J., on Wednesday, the 18th inst. The amusements com- 
menced with a review, followed by a single scull race, and 
ended with that ple: santest of all entertainments, a dinner. 
The weather was all that could be desired, “a southerly wind 
and a cloudless sky” prevailed the larger part of the after- 
noon, The water was just a trifle ruffied, but not enough 
to interfere with the tiny shells on its surface. 

The course selected by the association is a fine one, it 
being a pertectly straight mile and a half down stream, 
from the dock at the valley, and has been so acc urately 
surveyed as to render any dispute in the matter of distance 
a matter of impossibility, It has a good view from the 
bank the entire distance. Soon after one o’clock the fol- 
lowing boats took their position for the review, with their 
bows out towards the middle of the river, viz., 


ON 


Club. Boat, Name. Order. 
Atalanta - 6-oared gig Atalanta - - 1 
Atalanta 8-oared barge Excelsior - - 2 
Gulick - 6-oared gig Gulick - . 3 
Gulick - 6-oared gig Shanghae - . 4 
Waverley 4-oared gig Rowena. - 5 
Waverley 8-oared barge Meg Merrilees - 5 
Columbia — - 8-oared barge Stephen H. man p 7 
Hudson - : 8-oared barge Shattemue ~ 
Hudson - 6-oared barge David Banks* - i) 
La Favorita - 4-oared gig La Favorita - 10 
Vesper - . 8-oared barge Vesper - - 
Vesper - . 4-oared shell No-Name - - 12 
Atlantic - 4-oared barge Hannaht+ - - 


* Containing crew of Oneida Club, invited guests. 

+ Not up in time for review. 

The six-oared gig Atalanta was manned by the champion 

amateur crew of the United States—Dr. Withe ‘rs, stroke ; 
Smith, Waterbury, Lindsay, Trueax, Swann, bow, and Losee, 
coxswain. 
Where they lay until Commodore b. F. Brady, at whose dis- 
posal the Gulick Club placed a magnificent eight-oared 
barge, manned by Ackerson (stroke), Burns, Matthews, 
Toms, Treadway, Barney, Biglan, Seaman, Spear, and 
Dater (coxswain), and in which he proceeded to make the 
inspection of the fleet under his command, each crew, at 
the word of command, tossing their oars as he passed in 
good style. The Commodore ‘then took his station a short 
distance above the line of boats, himself standing in the 
stern sheets with head uncovered, and crew with oars 
apeak, awaited the passing in review of the fleet, which 
they did in the order named, The crews of each boat, as 
they successively came up to the Commodore’s barge, gave 
one long stroke, and then lay on their oars until their boat 
shot by. The review was most brilliant, and was witnessed 
by a large attendance both on shore and on steamboats 
present, the members of the many boats and clubs winning 
high honor, by their gentlemanly deportment and disci- 
pline, shown in their various movements. 

The competitors for the scull race were ordered to pre- 
pare. Four entries, viz.: Thomas Moore, of the Gulick ; 
John Russell, of the Atlantic; J. C. O'Neil, of the Colum- 
bia; and Owen Van Winkle, of the Vesper Club, being the 
only entries. Gen. Hatfield and Thomas E. Stewart acted 
as judges, and Mr. R. W. Wood as referee. The race was 
galiantly contested, O'Neil turning the stake-boat first in 
just eleven minutes, Moore being about fifteen seconds 
behind him, with Van Winkle and Russell, in the order 
named, several lengths astern. Soon after turning Van 
put on more steam, passed Moore, and made play for 
O'Neil, whom he pushed “right hot,” but failed to over- 
take, O'Neil winning, in 25 minutes, by a length, taking 
the prize, which was an elegant gold badge given by the 
Commodore tor the occasion, 

“ All hands” now proceeded ashore for dinner, which 
was a substantial repast, and enjoyed heartily by all. Soon 
after the eatables had been disposed of, Mr. O’Neil was 
called to the head of the table, Col. T. Bailey Myres pre- 
senting him the badge he had so gallantly won. Mr. 
O'Neil thanked the commodore for the gift in a neat little 
impromptu speech, after which several other exceedingly 
humorous speeches were made, and the party adjourned— 
the different crews to their boats, and the guests to the 
city. May the season of the Hudson River Amateur Row- 
ing Association be as brilliant as its opening day. 

RocuEestTerR, N. Y.—The different boat clubs of this 
city indulged in a pleasant review by moonlight on the 
night of May 12th. Five crews took part, together with 
several single scull-boats, the course being trom the Atlan- 
tic Club house to the Clarissa street bridge and return, A 
very large fire-raft cast its lurid light over the calm 
waters, and the display of fire-works rendered the scene 
unusually attractive. It is rumored that a silver cup, 

valued at $50, has been offered by Capt. McDermott and 
President Edgerton, to the best crew, open to four and six- 





oared boats, the race to take place on the 20th inst. 
NAVAL ACADEMY vs. QUAKER CiTy BARGE CiuB.—The 
race alranged to tuke place on the 27th inst., between the 
six-oared crew of the Naval Academy and a similar crew 
belonging to the Quaker City Barge Club of the Schuylkill 
Navy, excites considerable comment. The distance will 
be a straight three miles, and will be pulled on the Severn 
River, in full view from the banks of the river. The 


_mense power, sweetness, brillianc) 


are being coached by Walter 


have named the Sans Souci; 
float to success if they commence by trying to injure other 
organizations, even if they are Base Ball Clubs. They 
must remember that both * catcher” and “ stroke-oars ” 
are equally responsible positions, and very few can fill both 
of them well. 


TIL TING. 


The preparations for the grand 
Prospect Park Fair Grounds to-day the 
Monday the 
extensive scale and will no doubt attract a very 
attendance. The entertainment is an entire new feature 
in the country, although it has been extensively practiced 
in New Orleans, Mobile and other Southern localities. 
Some twenty knights have already entered, fifteen of 
whom have been victors in various tournaments held in 
Georgia, Alabama, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and the 
District of Columbia, all of whom will strive to bear off 
the palm of honor for their especial state, with the add.- 
tional incentives of a mageificent saddle horse fully equip- 
ped and the honor of naming and crowning the Queen of 
Love and Beauty, there will be several other prizes for 
those who may be second, third and fourth, who will have 
the privilege of naming the Maids of Honor to her 
Majesty. 


tournaments at the 


21st inst.. 


DPALDAOY OO 


> ~ 
THE earnings of the St. Paul road for the seeond week in 

May show an increase of $10,000 as compared with 1869. 

> 
Tne Adams’ Express Company have declared a quarterly divi- 

dend of 2 per cent. Books closed yesterday, and will re-open 

June 2nd. 


ee ed 


POPP POLO ‘ 


—— 


THE earnings of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacifie Rail- 
road, for the second week in May, show an increase of $26,317 
over the same time in L869. 


BOPP > a el 


Tue American Merchants’ Union Express Company have 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three per cent., payable July 
15th. Tne transfer books will close on June 25th, and re-open 


July 16th. 
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Cc ARRIAGES! 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


THE 
IMMENSE STOCK 
AT WAREROOMS OF 
CALVIN 


638 


WITTY, 
BROADWAY, 


WILL BE OFFERD AT 

PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION, 
COMPRISING ALL STYLES 

SUITABLE FOR CITY OR COUNTRY USE. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN NEW 
1.000 SETS HARNESS. 
CARRIAGES TO 


BY THE WEEK, 


Let 


MONTH, OR SEASON, 


CARRIAGES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


LOT SECOND HAND CARRIAGES FOR SALE CHEAP. 


THE WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES 


a 


“ Middys ” grown, and the 
Quaker City boys, by Harry Coulter. A close contest is 
anticipated. 

GREENWICH, Conn.—Several of the young men of this | 
delightful town have organized a boat-club, which they | 


but they must not expect to | 


and | 
23rd have all been completed on the DOSE | 
large | 


| 
| 





PORK, 


Are announced by the first musicians of the City and else- 








| 


GREAT REDUCTION IN’ PRICES 


OF 


TEAS AND COFFEE 


TO CONFORM TO 


PRICE OF GOLD. 


THE 
G Ris 


ThE A 


Are 


AT AMERIC 


COMPANY 


upplying all their customers with the 


A N 


now & 


Choicest New Crop Teas and Choicest Selected Coffees. 
And all warranted to give perfect satisfaction, 


at the very lowest prices which the present state of the 
gold market wil] warrant, as will be seen by the following 


PRICE LIST. 


The qualities of all grades of Teas and Coffees are kept 


fully up to the old standard, notwithstanding the reduc- 


tion of prices. 


OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80e.: best 90c. per lb. 


MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c.; best 90c. 
per tb. 
SOUCHONG (Black), 80c., 90c.: best $1.15 per lb. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), best $1.15 per Ib. 


IMPERIAL (Green), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10; best $1.25 
per lb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10; best 
$1.20 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10; best $1.20 per Ib. 


GUNPOWDER, $1.25; best $1.50 per Ib. 
COFFERB ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, ALWAYS 
UNDER OUR SUPERVISION, AND UPON 
OUR OWN PREMISES 
GROUND COFFEE, 15c.. best 
per 


Boarding-house Keepers, and Families 


720c.. Buc... 


lb. 


DUC, : 85c.. 

Hotels, 
who use large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that 
PRENCILT BREAKFAST and DIN- 


Saloons, 


article by using our 





NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 25 cents 
per pound, and warrant to rlve perfect satistaction. 

ROASTED (Unground), 20¢., 25e., 50ce.; best 35e. per lb. 
GREEN (Unroasted), Lo 20c¢.. BoC. : best 30e, per lb. 


where, and by the leading newspapers in the States, 
THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 
[=9" They are used by the CONSERVATORIES OF 


MUSIC OF NEW YORK and BROOKLYN, 


High Musical Schools of the country, because of their im- 


and great durability. 


WAREROOMS, 
REMOVED TO FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 16th sT. 








and all the 


delivere d 


PRE 


Five-pound packages of either Tea or Coffee 


in any part of the city below itty ninth street, Ka 


| CHARGE, 


Consumers can save five to eight profits by purchasing of 
Pik 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 





HEADQUARTERS, 31 AND 33 VESEY ST. 
| BRANCHES 
| G40 BROADWAY, cer. Diec street 
1479 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. cor. Thirty-fourth street 
| SoU EIGHTH AVENUE, NE. cor. Filty-tirst street 
218 BOWERY, bet. Spring and Prince sireets 
1209 SPRING STREET, bet. Hudson and Greenwich streets. 
02 THIRD AVENUE, NW. cor. Forty-fourth street 
1205 FULTON STREET, Brooklyn, cor. Coucord street 
©4159 LVON AVENUE, Brooklyn 


| 73 DE KALB AVENUE, brooklyu 


> GRAND STREET, Williamsburg, 
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CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
RHEUMATISM, &e. 
HEGEMAN'S GENUINE MEDICINAL 
COD LIVER OIL. 


Our Oil has stood the test of twenty years, and 
thousands of patients attribute their recovery to its 
use. It is warranted pure. 


The Most Perfect Iron Tonic—Hegeman’s 
Ferrated Elixir of Bark. 


A pleasant cordial prepared from Caiisaya Bark and 
Pyrophosphate of Lron, possessing the valuable qual- 
ities of iron, phosphorus, and calisaya, without any 
injurious ingredients. As a preventive to fever and 
ague, and asatonie for patients recovering from 
fever or other sickness, it cannot be surpassed, and 
is recommended by the most eminent physicians. 
Sold by all respectable druggists. 

Sole manufacturers, HEGEMAN & CO., 203, 
399, O11, and 576 Broadway, and corner Fourth av- 
enue and Seventeenth street, New York City. 
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PEEAssu BANE 
( SOCKETY 5 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 240 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 
All Policies entitled to Participation in 
Profits. 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment cf 
Premiums. 

LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH, 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 


ASHFR S. MILLS, Secretary. 
THOS. H. WHITE, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 


Working Agents wanted in all the States. 
Address the Home Office. 





ELAWARE, LACKAWANA AND 
Western Railroad. Morris and Essex Di- 
vision. 

Depots, foot of Barclay and Christopher streets. 
ee ARRANGEMENT—Commencing on April 

, R70: 

8.00 a. M.—Throngh Rupeens Mail, connectin 
with train at Denville for Boonton, at Dover wit 
Chester Railroad, at Waterloo with Sussex Rail- 
road, at Washington with Delaware, Lackawana 
and Western Railroad for Water Gap, Stroudsburg, 
Scranton, Pittston, Wilkesbarre, Carbondale, Great 
Bend, Binghampton, Syracuse, Oswego, &c. 

LL.40 A. Lehigh Val. Ex., stopping at New- 
ark, Morristown, Dover, Hackettstown and Wasb- 
ington, and connecting at Easton with Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad for Bethlehem, Mauch Chunck, Wilkes- 
barre and all stations on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

4.10 p. M. Scranton Express for all principal sta- 
tions, connecting at Washington with b. L. and W. 
R. R. for Water Gap, Stroudsburg and Scranton. 

3.30 Pp. M.—Hackettstown Mail connects with 
Boonton, Chester and Sussex Railroad. 

11.20 a: M. 2.30 and 6.40 Pp. mM. Accom., and 5.30 
rp. M. Express for Morristown and intermediate 
stations. 

6.30, 7.30 and 10 a. M., 2.30, 4.20 und 6 P. M. to 
Summit and intermediategstations. 

6.30, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 and 11.20 a. m., 1.00, 2.30, 
3.40, 4.20, 4.50, 6.00, 6.40, 9,00 and 11.45 p. Mm. for 
South Orange and intermediate stations. 

For Newark at 6.30, 7.30, 8.00, 8.30, 9.00, *10,00, 
10.3), 11.00, 11.20 and 11.40 a.M,,; 71.00, 2.00 
*2.30, 3.30, 3.40, 3.50, 4.19, 4.20, "4.50, 5.10 5.20 
5.30 6,00, *6-20, 6.40, *7.45, 9.00 and 1145 p.m. 
Trains marked * stop at East Newark. 

For Bloomfield and Montelaire, at 8.30 and 11.00 
A. M., and 2,00, 3,50, 5.10, 6.20 and 7.45 P.M. 


8S. SCHOCH, Superintendent, 


, 
‘ 





USE NONE BUT THE BEST. 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 

Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, the same that received the highest 
prizes at Paris, Havre and Amsterdam, and that is 
supplied to the British, French, Russian, Prussian 
and other Governments. None genuine without the 
signatures of Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. 
Max V. Pettenkofer, delegate, on every jar. 

J. MILHAUS’ SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 
Broadway, New York. For sale everywhere. 


| ie RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 
4 depot foot of Twenty-third street and foot of 
Chambers street as follows, viz. :— 

From From 
23rd Street. Chambers St. 








6.45 A.M. 6.45 A.M. For Paterson. 
7.45 A.M. 8.00 A.M. —— Mail, for Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk, Cleve- 

land, andthe West; also 
connects for Newburg, 
Warwick, Montgomery, 
Unionville and Hones- 
dale. Sleeping coaches 
attached from Susque- 
hanna to Buffalo. 

8.30A.M. Way Train, daily, for 
Greycourt and interme- 
diate stations west of 
Passaic Bridge ; connect 
at Goshen for Pine 
Island, Montgomery, and 
Guilford. 

8.30 A.M. Special Sunday train for 
Middletown, and inter- 
mediate stations. 

9.00A.M. For Hackensack and 
Hillsdale; also for Pier- 
mont and Monsey. 

10.00 A.M. Day &rpress for Roches’- 
ter, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and the West and South. 
Superb Drawing-room 
Coaches accompany this 
tram from New York 
to Buffalo. Sleeping 
Coaches are attached 
at Hornellsville, ranning 
through to Cleveland 
and Galion for the ac- 
commodation of Western 
amd Southern passengers 
respectively. 

A.M. For Paterson. 

30 A.M. For Port Jervis and way, 

daily; connect at Mid- 

dletown for Unionville. 

For Paterson; also for 

Hackeusack and Hills- 

dale. 

.M. 1.00 P.M. For Piermont and Mon- 

sey. 


P 

P.M. 1.45 P.M. For Paterson, daily. 
P.M 

P 


8.15 A.M. 


8.15 A.M. 
8.49 A.M. 


9.49 A.M. 


10.15A.M. 1 
LISAM. 1 


1.45 A.M. 


M. 2.15 P.M. For Hackensack. 

.M. 3.30P.M. Newburg Express, stop- 
ping only at Paterson 
aud stations north of 
Junction, to Newburg. 

3.30 P.M. Middletown Way. lso 
for Piermont. 

4.00 P.M. For Paterson; also for 
Hackensack and Hills 
dale. 

4.15 P.M. For Piermont and Mon- 
sey. 

4.30 P.M. Orange County Erpress, 
stopping only at Tur- 
ner's, and stations west 
of Turner’s (except Ox- 
ford), to Port Jervis. 
Connects for Newburg, 
Warwick, Montgomery, 
Guilford, Pine Islaud, 
and Unionville. 

5.00 P.M. Suffern Accommodation, 
stopping only at Pater. 
son and stations west of 
Paterson. Also for Pier- 
mont and Monsey. 

5.15 P.M. For Paterson and Hack- 
ensack. 

5.30 P.M. Night Erpress, for Buf- 
falo. Dunkirk, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and the West 
and South. Sleeping 
Coaches run _ through 
from New York to Buf- 
falo. 

6.00 P.M. Way Train. for Suffern 
and intermediate stations. 
Also for Hackensack and 
Hillsdale. 

7.00P.M Night Express, daily, for 
all points West and 
South. Sleeping Coaches 
accompanying this train 
to Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and Cincin- 
nati without change. 

6.30 P.M. For Piermont. 

.M. For Paterson and Hack- 
ensack and intermediate 
stations. 

7.30 P.M. Emigrant Train, daily, 
for the West. ~ 

11.30 P.M. YLheater Train, daily, for 
Sufferns and intermeu at 
stations. 

12.00 Mid. Saturdays only, Theatr: 
Train for Piermont. 

Tickets for passage, and for Apartments in 

Drawing Room and Sleeping Coaches can be 

obtained, and orders for the checking and transfer 

of baggage may be left at the Com) any’s offices, 

241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 Chambers street ; 

cor. 125th Street and Third Avenue, Harlem; 333 

Fulton Street, Brooklyn; Depots, foot of Chambers 

Street, and foot of 23rd Street, New York: No. 3 

Exchange Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jersey 

City, and of the Agents at the principa) hotels. 


L. D, RUCKER, WM. R. BARR, 


3.15 P.M. 
3.49 P.M. 


4.15 P M. 
4.15 P.M. 


4.49 P.M. 


9.15 P.M. 
5.15 P.M 


5.45 P.M. 


6.45 P.M. 


6.15 
6.45 


ms 
a 
a 
a 
i 


P. 
P. 
7.15 P.M. 


11.00 P.M. 


12.00 Mid. 





Gen’! Sup’t. Gen'l Pass'r Agent. 


THE 


RAILROAD DEPOT 


Advertising Agency. 


Having purchased the privilege and sole 
right of Advertising in all the Depots 
along the route of the Morris and Essex 


Railroad, I beg to solicit your kind favors. 


For those who desire their names and 
specialties constantly before the public, 
there can be no better medium, as the 
Depots are constantly refilling with resi- 
dents and strangers—the great centre of 
attraction, both in city and country, being 


the Railroad Depot. 


All Advertisements will be neatly framed 
and kept in good order. 

Parties not already having Show Cards 
are requested to have them made of the 


following sizes : 


PRICES. 
FOR ONE SHOW CARD IN ONE DEPOT. 


Size of Frame, 6ft. by 9ft. $3 per Annum. 
6ft. by 18ft. } $5 


‘ ft. by 12ft. § ” 
“ , 12ft. by 18ft. $8 s. 


For Larger sizes, where the Frame is 


furnished, $4 per square foot per annum. 


DISCOUNT. 
For the same Advertisement in more 
than one Depot, a discount of 1 per cent. 
for each Depot will be allowed, viz. :— 
For 5 Depots. 
» 10 ,, 
» 30 ,, 


5 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
30 per cent. 


Special contracts made on application to 


THE 


RAILROAD DEPOT 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


WILLIAM B. HUMPHREYS, 
17, CepAR STREET, N. Y. 


TERMS. 
All Amounts less than $25, Cash. 
All Amounts less than $100, half Cash, remainder 
in three and six months. 


All larger amounts, special agreement. 


P. O. Box 6717. 





EMOREST’S MONTHLY—THE 
Model Parlor Magazine of America. Single 
copies 25 cents; mailed free, yearly. $3.00, 
Splendid and extraordinary premiums given to 
each subscriber. 
Ist. A beautiful Parlor Chromo Picture, worth 
5.00. 


2d. A large and splendid Parlor Engraving, The 
Pienic on the 4th of July, worth $10.00. 

3d. A good Stereoecope and Series of Views. 

4th. A good Pocket Bible, bound in Morocco and 
Gilt Edges. 

5th, Mme. Demorest’s System of Dress Cutting 
for both Ladies and Children. 

6th. Mme. Demorest’s Suspender and Shoulder 
Brace. 

7th. Photographs of Mr. and Mme. Demorest in 
the Rembrant style for framing, with numerous other 
valuable premiums. 

See list in Monthly. Splendid premiums to Clubs. 
Twenty subscribers, at $3 cach, without any other 
premium; and for thirty subscribers with the first 
premium to each subscriber, secures the best of all 
Sewing Machines—a Grover & Baker. 


Address ‘‘Demorest’s Monthly,” 
838 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK, 





Have you seen it? If not, Send for Circular 





By JOHN GOWAN, M.D. 


A new find intensely interesting physiological 
work Every man and woman whose desires are for 
a true and pure life should procure a copy. 


PERSONAL AND EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


‘During the last twenty years I have eagerly 
soug it everything upon this most vital subject, but 
have found nothing which approaches in simplicity, 
delicacy, earnestness and power, this work.”—Dio 
Lewis, M. D. 

‘‘T have read with care ‘The Science of a New 
Life.’ If a million of the married would do the 
same, they would learn many things of deepest im- 
port to their welfare.’—LKkv. O. B. FROTHING- 
HAM. 

_It is the book that the age has been demanding for 
some time.””-—THos. W. Derenine, M.D. 


‘It is devoted to topics concerning which no per- 
son arrived at years of thoughtfulness should be 
ignorant.”—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


‘*It is a work which may safely be placed in the 
hands of all married persons, and all persons intend- 
ing to marry.”—American Scotsman. 


‘* This is the only book of this character we have 
ever seen which seems to be imbued with a consci- 
entious spirit from beginning to end.”—Lowell 
Courier. 


-e Agents wanted everywhere. Splendid induce- 
ments offered. From $.0 to $40 a week guaranteed. 
For circulars address (with stamp) COWAN and 
CO., 746 Broadway, New York. 





FREESE’S 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 
NEW YORK, 

Nos. 17 anp 19 Park Row, 
OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFEICE. 





TERMS: 
$3.00 Per Dar. 





The Proprietor having secured a lease of the 
premises fora long term of years, has spared no 
expense in thoroughly remodelling, repairing and 
painting the interior, rendering the rooms and par- 
lors most desirable and as pleasant as any in the city. 


Entirely new furniture bas been purchased for 
this Hotel, with a strict regard to taste and comfort. 

Guests can be accommodated either on the Euro- 
pean Plan, with meals at restaurant, or on the Amer- 
ican System, with iheir meals at table d’hote, in a 
spacious dining room. 

An experienced Caterer will have the entire and 
exclusive charge of purchasing the supplies, and 
none but the most choice and healthy provisions will 
be served to the guests of this establishment. 


There isa Bar connected with the Hotel, which 
is supplied with none but the finest quality of liquors 
and cigars. 

The House contains a Barber Shop, with range of 
Baths; also, a Telegraph and Railroad Ticket Office. 

The Hotel is heated throughout with steam. V ell 
ventilated Water Closets, constructed on an im- 
proved plan, are on every floor. 

It is the aim of the Proprietor to furnish superior 
accommodations at moderate rates; and no pains 
will be spared to promote the comfort of all who 
patronize his house. 


F. S. FREESE, Proprietor. 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
(211 Washington St., N. Y., Established 1809.) 


SAPOLIO 





OR CLEANING 
Windows, (without Water), Paint, Oi) Cloths, 
Floors, Tables, and all Woodwork, China, Earthern 
and Glasswase, and for General House Cleaning 
Purposes. 


FOR POLISHING 
Knives, Tinware, Brass, Steel, Iron, and al] Metallic 


Wares. REMOVES, as by Magic, Stains and 
Rust, leaving a brilliant surface, equal to New. 


REMOVES STAINS FROM MARBLE, 
PAINT AND WOOD, 

Is not injurious, and quicker, better and cheaper 
than Bath Brick, Rotton Stone, Acid or Lye; it 
will be found, on trial, the most perfect, reliable and 
indispensable article ever offered to the public of 
this or any other conntry; in fact, a preparation no 
individual or class can afford to do without. 


We refer to the many testimonials in our posses- 
sion, from families, hutsls and manufacturers; also 
to more than 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ersons who have it in daily use in. house and shop. 
t will cost you ittle to test our claims—do it. 

For Sale—Wholesale and Retail—by Grocery, 
Drug and Notion Houses throughont the United 
States. 
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iY ME. DEMOREST'S SEMI-ANNUAL 
5 Mammoth Bulletin Plate of Fashions for 
Ladies and Children, sixty figures, (with Book of 
Description). Plain, $1.00; Elegaut!y Coloerd, 
$2.00, or with ten full-sized cut patterns of the prin- 
cipal figures on the plate, 00 cents extra, mailed post 
free. 

Mme. Demorest’s Semi-Annual Book of Descrip- 
tion; also containing What two Wear and How to 
Make It, with full and accurate intormation on Dress 
and Dress-making in all its departments, including 
Styles. Materials, Trimming, Mourning, Travelling 
and Wedding Outfits, Walking and Fancy Costumes 
Dinner, Evening and other Toilets, Jewelry, Laces, 
Coiffures, Millinery, and everything new and desira- 
ble connected with Ladies and Children’s Dress. 

Price of Book alone 15 cents, mailed post free on 
receipt of price. 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CP Spring and Summer Fashions now ready and 
sold everywhere. 
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oe STATE 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated August 17, 1868. 

CHAS. T. HOWARD - - - PRESIDENT. 
SINGLE NUMBER LOTTERY—SPLENDID 
SCHEME—ONLY 20,000 NUMBERS. 
CAPITAL PRIZE - $50,000 

CLASS F. 
DRAWN AT NEW ORLEANS ON 
SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1870. 


LOTTERY 


TO BE 





HOWARD, SIMMONS & CO.,, 
CONTRACTORS. 


SCHEME: 
20,000 Numbers—Tickets only $20. 


1 prize of $50,000 is $50,000 
1 prize of 30), O00 is 30,000 
| prize of 20,000 is - - - - 20,000 
1 prize of 10.000 is - - - . - 10,000 
l prize of 9,000 is ° . ; : 9,000 
| prize of 8,000 is 8,000 
l prizeof 7,000is - 7,000 
l prize of 6,000 is . . : 6,000 
lprizeof 5,000is - . - - 5,000 
1 prize of 4,000 is 4,000 
1 prize of 3.000 is 3,000 
J prize of 2,000 is 2,000 
25 prizes of 1 O00 is 25,000 
50 prizes of 500 are- 25,000 
317 prizes of 200 are- 63,400 
404 prizes amounting to- 267 ,400 


Whole Tickets $20; shares in proportion. 
Prizes payable in full without deduction. 
Orders to be addressed to 


CHAS. T. HOWARD. 


Lock Box 692, Post-office, New Orleans. 


Send P. O. Money Order, or register your letter. 


All Tickets or parts of Tickets ordered by mail 
will be eng 0: forwarded to any address on the 
receipt ofthe money for the same. Prizes can be 
cashed by any Express Company Banking house. 
or Merchant duly suthesiond to do so by a legal 
power of attorney. 





CALISTOGA COGNAC. 


Trade 


the Pure 

Cognac is 
offered to the 
Trade and Con- 
sumers, In quan- 
tities to suit the 
demand. It is 
highly recom- 
mended for its 
striet Purity and 
Delicacy of 
Flavor, being 
distilled = from 
the juice of se- 
lected grapes, 
and = carefully 

Mark. refined. 

This Article has been extensively introduced by 
Dealers, the leading Hotels, Saloons, and Apothe- 
caries of this City and throughout the Country 
generally, and has met universal favor. 





Trade 


Analyses made 
by the = distin- 
guished C lemists, 
Dr. . Pohle 
(succ e vere to 
James R. Chilton 
& Co.), ot New 
York, and Pro- 
fessor S. Dana 
Hayes, State As- 
sayer of Mass., 
from sainples 
taken indisecrimi- 
niately from a 
large stock. prove 
the perfect free- 
dom of CALISTOGA COGNAC. _. all 
terious matter. 
found in the grap 

CALIF ORNL. A SEGARS of ane ‘* Calistoga” 
brands we are in regular receipt of 

M. Keller's celebrated LOS ANGELES WINES. 


For sale by 
S. BRANNAN & CO., 
66 Broad street, New York. 


_ « 





dele- 
Ie contains no quality except that 








pts O. K. SOAP, 
| ESTABLISHED IN 1860, 


Has attained the highest reputation as a household 
Soap. It speaks for itself, and an intelligent trial is 
all we ask. All first-class Grocers keep it. 

JAMES PYLE, Msnufacturer, 
390 Washington St., New York. 





MISS 8. J. GEDNEY, 


29 East Tentu STREET, 


IMPORTER OF FASHIONS, 


Is now ready to fulfil all orders for Spring and Sum- 
mer Dresses; has also a large assortment of Casques, 
Lingerie, &c. 





GEORGE WESTON, 
Wholesale and Retail 
CONFECTIONER, 

349 Hudson Street, near Charlton Street, 
NEW YORK. 





J. N. PATTISON & CO., 
48 & 50 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 


Under the Hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES 


WHICH FOR 
DURABILITY, PURITY, RICHNESS AND 
MELODY OF TONE 
AND RARE PERFECTION OF TOUCH, ARE 


UNSURPASSED IN THE WORLD. 


The pari reputation of Mr. J. N. PATTISON 

as a Concert Pianist, is widely known. The most 

celebrated makers of Pianos, have constantly quoted 
HIS OPINION AS A GUARANTEE 

of the excellence of their instruments. 

Mr. J. N. Pattison has concentrated his know- 
ledge and experience upon the manufacture of the 
Pianos he now offers to the public, and pledges his 
reputation upon their ansurpassed durability, their 
purity, depth, and brilliancy of tone and perfection 
of action and touch whieh have never been achieved 
in any Pianos before. 

J. N. Pattison & Co. invite the Public and the 
Profession to inspect these Instruments, which they 
can offer at a price whi-h will defy competition. 


J. N. PATTISON & CO., 
48 and 50 East 23d Steeet. 
NEW PIANOS TO RENT AND FOR 
BY ISTAL MENT. 


SALE 





PATENTS. 
[SVENTORS WHO WISH TO TAKE 
out 
LETTERS PATENT 


are advised to counsel with 
MUNN & CO. 


EDITORS OF THE 


Scientific American, 
who have prosecuted claims before the 


PATENT OFFICE 


for Twenty-three Years. Their American and En- 
ropean Pateut Agency is the most extensive in the 
world. Charges less than any other reliable agency 
A Pamphiet, containing full instructions to In- 
ventors, is sent gratis. 
Address MUNN & CO., No. 
York. 


37 Park row, New 





FIRE INSURANCE 


So 


NORTH AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OFFICE, No. 192 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF JOHN STREET, 
Branch Offices; 
NO. 9 COOPER INSTITUTE 
THIRD AVENUE, 
AND 


NO. 1,429 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INCORPORATED 1823. 


CASH CAPITAL, - 
SURPLUS, - - - 


CASH CAPITAL AND SUR- 
PLUS JULY 1, 1869, . 


$500,000 00 
295,237 93 





$795,237 93 





INSURES PROPERTY AGAINST LOSS 
OR DAMAGE BY FIRE AT USUAL RATES. 
Policies Issued and Losses paid at the office of the 


Company, or at its various Agencies in the princi- 
pal cities in the United States. 


R. W. BLEECKER, President. 

WYLLIS BLACKSTONE, Vice-President. 
F. H. Carter, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 
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SMITH & 
DINING 

14 Courtlandt (near 
NEW YORK. 


GREEN'S 
ROOMS, 


Street. Broadw ay), 


TI 1 a FIRE INSURANCE COM 


Ft 
‘80. 12 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


— 


CHARTERED i850. 


os 


CAHJ CAPITAL, . ° 

SURPLUS, JULY 1, 1869, . $1,382,790 37 

LOSSES LIBERALLY ADJUSTED AND PROMPTLY PAID 

JONATHAN D. TEELE, 

P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 

Henry KIp. 

BRANCH OF FICE—No. 491! 
ia. ©. SMITH, Manag cer, 


I E. WALRAVEN, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 

LINENS, UPHOLSTERY GoOoDs, 
AND 
WINDOW SHADES. 


$1,000,000 0 


Pre sident. 


Secretary. 
Eighth 


avenue, 


No. 751, BROADWAY, 
(Three doors below Eighth Street), 
NEW YORK. 


“Carzouic Save. 


The important discovery of 
the CAKBBOLIC ACEID as ix 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and 
HEALING: Agent is one of the 


most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it 


Was extensively used im the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the mast won- 
derfal and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 


It is now presented 
scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing 
agzencies, in the form of a2 
SALVE: and, having been 2l- 
ready used in nuimierless cases 
With most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial resuits, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the mute 
lic as the most certain, rapid, 
and effectual remedy for ali 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for Burnes, 
Cuts, Wounds, and every 
ABRASION of SHEN or FLESH, 
and for Skin ciseases generaliy. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 24 cents 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop 


NO.8 COLLECE PLACE, New York. 
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A ANtio? 1] Hediention. 


THE DIRECT ROAD TO HEALTH. 
REGULATE THE SYSTEM 
WITH 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


|! IS OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 

hat the stomach, the organ which eliminates 
from the sustenance taken into the stream of 
life, should do its duty thoroughly and res gularly ; 


that the bowels which carry of! the refuse matter 
should be kept free from obstruction ; and that the 
liver which secretes a fluid next in importance to 
the bhioud itself, should perform ius functions 
naturally. To produce this desirable condition of 


secretive and discharging 


object of HOLLOWAY'S 
h ituniformly rapidly and 


the great assimilating 
organs, is the grand 
PILLS, and they accomplis 
Without pain. 


TO THE WEAK AND DEBILITATED. 
The tirst effect of the Pills is to remove the cause 
of your prostration, ‘They carry otf from the 
stouigeh and howels whatever IS fal rial, irtiating or 
obstructive, and as seen as this pre ssure 15 removed, 
t} e whe it Inter al organization he ink to recover ts 
elasticity. The bile and the hurmers of the body are 
purified, the cirenlation rr ttated perspiration 
promoted, ar “ul wature enabled { to atrugyle SUCCESS 
fully with «disease. Harmonious and healthful or 
ganic action being restored, every vestige of weak 


liwss SOOT] dlisapye ars. 
TO DYSPEPTICS. 
The Pills are a 


well as cathartic. 


eenlal tonic and 

They quicken the 
rastric juice and inerease its solvent power, thus 
assisting the function of digestion, while their aperient 
action secures a free passage flor the waste matter of 


. } 
the system threngh the aliueutary canal 


corrective as 
flow of the 


TO THE BILIOUWUS 


Among anti-bilious medicines the ‘ills stand 
alone. They contain a Veut table EquUN alent of 
mereury, with all the medicinal virtues of that 
dangerous iineral, and without any of its deleterious 
properties, In all disorders of the liver, whether 


iidicated by an overtiow of the hile or alack of it. 
they restore the natural secretive action. Not} Ming in 
te materia medica will Con pare Vi ith the Pill 5 as a 


rewmeay toy hy OwUs COLIC, bi! oOus rerittent “acon cop 


gestion ol liver, and coustipavion. 


TO FEMALE INVALIDS. 

From the peculiar mildness of their operation, 
the Pilis are an admirable alterative for females ina 
delicate State af hea thy. Acting as a tonic and 
nervine as well asa PUPrLVilip and regu — med) 
qine they work wondet rious funetional 
irrevularitiesto which the sex, as a sex, are subject. 

TO SUFFERERS FROM COUGHS, 


( OLDS. dc. 


applied externally over the 
Wihdpipe ana I ~ te ‘ t, 


ract internal inflamma 

tion. the cure of ; ich, cold, sore throat, or any 

other afies of or. an of réspiraiion may be 

niate Vv oct nal doses of the Pills 

' of the bl lood and 1 preve nt COnece- 

Lion. 

TO PERSONS OF FULL HABIT. 

7 rush of blood to the head to which indi- 

f pie hor lial L are subicet, may e averted 

a@ udooe of the p > WHIETICVE! in) attack is 

chended. As this 1s iw miplaint averavated by 

sStipation it is of the ut vst consequence for all 

who are pred sposed [oO 1f, tO Keep the bowels mod- 

itely open ane neifectiVv Tren ar—two omects that 

are eflectualiy aCe ( use of Lis inval 


iatrie ipement ana 
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Dramatic. 


Firtn AVFNUE THEATRE.—Before I shal! 
be in your hands, my readers, “ poor little 
Frou Frou,’ with her child intellect. her 
child-woman self indulgence and ignorance of 
her duty, her woman heart, craving for love 
and trusting in others for happiness, will 
have passed away. We shall see her face no 
more, or at most only fitfully like an appar 
ition returning to trouble us with memories 
Frou Frou isa live woman. She is not the 
high-souled, inde; endent, self-reliant woman, 
formed by nature and perfected by education, 
to do her duty, fighting the battle of life 
valiantly, and standing up against fate itself, 
invulnerable in principle against the tempta- 
tions of neglect, injustice or most fatal 
sympathy. She is a spcilt child of society 
and mistaken kindness. Petted, indulged 
from infancy for her most sweet capacity, 
of pleasing and being pleased, married without 
an idea of life’s responsibilities, * poor little 
Frou Frou” with no purpose but to be gay 
and happy , flutters from flower to flower in 
the glorious sun of prosperity. When the in- 
evitable fate storm comes upon her, and she is 
beaten down with her beautiful plumage all 
besmirched and crushed, she can only drag 
herself wearily back to the nest of her lost 
innocence and die heart-stricken and weary. 
Still true to her nature, she asks with her last 
breath to be made pretty and she needs com- 
fort and caress even at the supreme moment. 


Talk of sermons! But my readers it is not 
my business to preach, pray pardon me. 
Even a Bohemian may sometimes have 
glimpses into the great depths, and may re- 
mind fond foolish fathers and mothers that 
life’s stern lesson must be learned, and that 
their own “poor little ‘Frou Frouw’” will 
surely pay the penalty of their blunders. 
Pray pardon me my readers for this fit of 
morality, But I cannot forget “ Frou Frouw’— 
and I see so many “Frou Frous,” in the 
Bijou Theatre wiping their pretty eyes that 
my heart aches by anticipation for their 
awakening. Auwreste! ‘The fool is permitted 
to be wise occasionally, though he does so at 
the risk of being soundly swinged. 

I should like to say something about the 
difference in popularity between this slight 
sketeh of a life dramaand the mighty elabora- 
tions of “ the legitimate.” But I will not now 
tax your patience. “ Frou Frou” is life in its 
external aspect, 80 simple that a child may 
feel its import. The bit of satire on modern 
audiences and modern acting, so Frenchy in 
its airy levity, is happily refuted by the ex- 
treme naturalness of Agnes Ethel. Were she 
the young lady of the salon, instead of her 
mimic representative, she could not be more 
real, and it is her touch of nature that touches 
our hearts. ‘The bombast and exaggeration of 
the old style, both in dramatist and actor, are 
unpalatable and distasteful to the modern 
audience. We all know now-adays that 
kings and heroes don’t go to bed in their 
crowns and jack boots, nor do they talk in 
fustian or hexameter. “ The legitimate” rep- 
resents the artificial tastes and the ignorance 
of another age. “The School for Seandal,” 
and some one or two other old comedies retain 
their popularity, because while the manners 
depicted belong to another epoch, the human 
nature, and the artfully-artless slyle is true 
to alltime. May we have more such dramas 
as “ Frou-Frou,”’ with truth enough to bea 
lesson, depth enough toreach our feelings, and 
lightness enough not to disgust us. 

Bootu’s THEATRE.—Monday evening the 
16th, witnessed the first production in this 
country of the three act comedy entitled 
“Fox r. Goose,” an exceedingly humorous 
affair from the pen of the late William 
Brough, with the assistance of Mr. J. D. 
Stockton, a Philadelphian of considerable 
literary ability. Of course the principal 
character Jack Gosling is sustained by Mr. J. 
S. Clarke, with all that quaint humor and 
broad tone for which he has long been noted, 
the salient points of the comedy being 
specially adapted to all Mr. Clarke's strong 
points. He having a capital drunken scene 
in the first act, and, a Bob Acres-ish duel scene 
in the third. Tho rest of the characters were 
finely played, especially by Mr. Sheridan as 
Fox Fowler, an adventurer, with brass enough 
for half a dozen such in the opening of the 
play and not enough courage for a small- 
sized mouse at the end, when compelled to 
take part in the duel as a principal. Miss de 
Bar as Blanch the contidante of Rose (Mrs. 
Lizzie C. Winter) sustained her character with 
all her usual effectiveness, especially when 
at the iustigation of her mistress, she donn¢d 
the army uniform of an imaginary brother, to 
act the part of a second tor young Gosling. 
Of the rest of the cast, Mr. A. W. Fenno as 
Sis Gander Gosling, Mr. D. C. Anderson as Major 
Mandrake, and Miss Mary Carr as Miss Margaret 
Mandrake, were the most happy in their several 
characters, the performance closing with anew 
comic drama, written expressly for Mr. Clarke 
by Mr. Frederick Hay, entitled “ Lost Ashore,” 
in which Mr, Clarke sustains the character of a 
seaman who, having deserted from his ship, 
seeks service ashore as a house servant, for 
tho purpose of concealment. His nautical 
idea of doing house work, and the various 
contre temps into which his awkwardness 
throws him, brings the house down with peals 
of laughter. Among those cast as a support, 
Mrs. L. E. Seymour does Drippings, a servant 
in the same family. This lady is an exceed. 
ingly useful member of the talented company 
now engaged at this house, as also is her son 





Willie, who has played in the bey parts all | 


through the season, sustains the character of 
Buttons. Both pieces are well jut on the 
stage, especially the first act of the comedy. 
The noises produced by the arrival and de 
parture of trains from the railroad depot, be- 
ing a fine bit of realistic effect. 

OLYMPIC) THEATRE.—-Large audiences 
have every evening this week witnessed the 
burlesque of “The Fair One with the Blonde 
Wig,” asinterpeted by the burlesque company 
under the management of Mrs. J. A. Oates, 
all of whom seemed to have been well pleased 
with the efforts made to furnish a light and 
elegant summer entertainment. The tioupe 
is made up of fine material, well balanced in 
its proportions, none claiming a very high 
position in the dramatic firmament, but all 
in good working order, such as to. render 
everything undertaken by them with a har- 
mony and evenness seldom seen in companies 
of higher pretensions. On its fair managress, 
Mrs. J. A. Oates, too much praise cannot be 
lestowed. She has Jabored hard during her 
short crreer on the stage to fit herself for the 
responsible position of leading burlesque 
actress, and at the same time to keep its vari. 
ous members in perfect time. She has 
every requirite for success, a beautiful face, 
fine figure, a ringing contagious laugh, and 
melodious voice, a thorough knowledge of 
the art of dressing, a fair dancer, and a most 
excellent singer, in which she has improved 
wonderfully since her advent at the Academy 
of Music in New Orleans eighteen months 
ago. Her success has thus far been complete, 
she winning high honors at the hands of all 
the critics of the heavy dailies, a compliment 
seldom paid to any artist or troupe. I shall 
refer to the individual merits of the members 
of the company during the run of the bur- 
lesque which will no doubt be a long andsuc- 
cessful one. 

WaALLACK’S THEATRE. Captain Vernon's 
military play of “* The Lancers” still continues 
to draw large audience who are well pleased 
by the exceedingly neat, and happy style 
with which, those embraced in its cast imper- 
sonates its various characters. Several new 
plays are promised for early production, 
among which will no doubt be John Broug- 
ham’s sensational play of the “ Red Light or 
the Signal of Danger” which will be pro- 
duced in fine style, an funusually strong 
card. 

VANDYKE. 


BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, the celebrated bur- 
lesque actor has been engaged by Miss Lydia 
Thompson to take Mr. Becket’s position in the 
company. Mr. Sheridan has the reputation 
of being one of the best burlesque actors of 
the day. Heis expected to arrive and join the 
troupe prior to their departure for San Fran- 
cisco, where the Thompson party are engaged 
to appear at the California Theatre. 

Mr. AND Mrs. BARNEY WILLIAMS have 
recently concluded a most successful engage- 
ment at the Walnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia. Of matters “ personal” to them, we 
cannot do better then reprint the following 
from the Philadelphia 4ge: As Mr. and Mrs, 
Williams pay our city but one visit a year, 
their coming is always looked forward to with 
delight, and their exodus chronicled with 
sincere regret. These artists are an honor to 
the American drama in all respects. They 
support home authors, minister to the wants 
of old or unfortunate actors, and keep the 
stage free from scandal by the habitual purity 
of their public and private lives. The posses. 
sion of wealth has not sealed up the fountain 
of sympathy in Barney’s heart, or closed the 
hand of his estimable lady. In public they 
dispense an open-handed and cordial hospi- 
tality, while the stream of their private charity 
borders the pathway of the poor and needy 
with flowers. 


Mr. GEORGE HoOLLAND.—The benefit of 
this veteran comedian at Daly’s Boudoir 
Theatre, on Monday evening was a brilliant 
success. The chief attraction being the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Holland between the second 
and third acts, supported by Mr. Daly and Mr. 
Harkins, on either side, and supported by the 
members of the talented company now en- 
gaged atthe Fifth Avenue Theatre. After 
the applause had subsided, and Mr. Holland 
having taken hisseat, he being evidently very 
weak, Mr. Daly alvanced, and spoke for him 
as follows: “* Ladies and Gentlemen: It was 
Mr. Holland’s intention to say a few words in 
his own behalf this evening; but, at the last 
moment, the rare old come.tian, who has rep- 
resented so many characters in his time, finds 
it impossible to represent himself, and he 
has asked me to read to you these words, 
which he had hoped to deliver for himself :— 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen ” (Please now to con- 
sider, said the speaker, that the veteran is 
speaking to you, through his young manager, 
proud also to be his friend): Of the various 
characters in which I have for the last forty 
years appeared, the present is the mo.t ardu- 
ous—since I feel how utterly inadequate any 
words of mine are to express my feelings of 
pride and gratitude. I have not often in my 
long career been troubled with what is called 
“stage-fright;” but I see so many kind faces 
turned toward me, I feel that my own worth 
is so smal] and your favor is so great, and my 
heart is so full of emotion, that the words 
which are needed for expression fail me. I 
am, for the time being, no longer a low com- 
edian but a heavy, blubbering father. Instead 
of quips and cranks I feel myself better fitted 
for weeping—at tle thought that the proud 








privilege of appearing in the character of a 
recipient of your favor may not be accorded 
much oftener. Thereis no stage delusion in 
my words when | say that | thank you with 
my whole heart for past and present kindness; 
nor when T assure you that while memory lasts 
the recollection of this night’s honor will en 
dure. Againand again | thank you.” 

Mr. Holland’s address was received with 
much sympathy, as his appearance was in 
every way calculated to remind those present of 
the approaching hour when the great prompter 
will ring down the curtain on a life which has 
been devoted to the amusement of the masses 
and the advancement of a profession of which 
he has been a most honored member. At its 
conclusion, Mr. Harkins presented the old 
veteran with a large floral basket, the leaves 
being composed of greenbacks, the same 
having been contributed by his many friends, 
we hope they were all for treble figures. 
When the curtain Téll over this touching pic: 
ture of humor and pathos, many felt that the 
old comedian had made his last appearance, 
and so insisted that Mr. H. should come on 
once more, Which he did, and, in response to 
the loud applause, simply and feelingly said, 
“ God bless you.” Mr. Augustin Daly deserves 
high praise tor his great honor and delicacy to 
an employee, and an old public favorite. May 
he reach 80 years of age and find the same 
kind friend. 


MeEssrs. SPALDING AND BIDWFLL, the pop- | 


ular Western and Southern managers, intend 
to do an immense business next season, they 
having recently added the Mobile Theatre, 
Alabama, to their already large circuit which 
consisted of the Olympic ‘Theatre, St. Louis, 
Mo., the new Memphis Theatre, Memphis, 
Tenn., and the Academy of Music, New Or- 
leans,La. They have already effected arrange- 
ments for the engagement of strong dramatic, 
opera, burlesque, circus, variety, and minstrel 
companies. Mr. David Bidwell will shortly 
visit London and Paris, in the search of “ sen- 
sations,”’ he being well known there as one of 
the managers of the Great American Circus, 
which created such a furore in Paris during 
the Exposition in 1867. 

THE ZAVISTOWSKI FAMILY have won golden 
opinions and considerable money of the good 
people of San Francisco, where they have been 
engaged since last January, producing several 
of their most popular burlesques and character 
sketches. Miss Emmeline was the recipient 
of a benefitgon the 6th inst., when the bur- 
lesque of * Little Don Giovanni” was pro- 
duced. 


200D-BYE TO OLE BuULL.—Ole Bull sailed 
for Europe last week, in the Russia, and his 
temporary farewell to our shores was made an 
occasion of memorable interest to those who 
were fortunate enough to participate in its 
sucial and intellectual delights. About half-past 
twelve, the veteran violinist embarked on the 
revenue cutter Jasmine, Captain Pierson, at the 
foot of Whitehall street, accompanied by a select 
party of friends, who assembled to escort him 
to the steamer. Among tue company were Dr. 
and Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus; Miss Adelaide 
Phillips and Miss Alide Topp; Mrs. Secretary 
Belknap and sister; Colonel and Mrs. Frank E. 
Howe; Miss Hattie Sattord and Mr. William 
Macdonald, members of Ole Bull’s late concert 
troupe; Mesdames Woodhull and Claflin; Pro- 
fessor J. Jay Watson and Mr. Alexander Bull; 
General N. P. Banks and Senator Conkling; 
Mr. Thomas Appleton, of Boston; Professor 
Hosford, of Cambridge; Rev. Dr. Gallaudet; 
Messrs. U. C. Hill and D. Schaad, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Philarmonie Society ; 
Dr. Budd, Mr. Reymertz, and Mr. Wells, of the 
Evening Mail. When the little cutter was 
fairly dancing on the sunlit waters of the bay, 
the company gathered in the bows, and Dr. 
Doremus, Mr. Hill and Mr. Schaad, as presen- 
tation committee, presented Ole Bull with a 
beautiful silk flag and standard, as a token of 
esteem from tae Philarmonic Society. The flag 
is Norwegian, with the stars and stripes in min- 
iature in one corner, and was unfurled by the 
fair hands cf Mrs. Doremus, whose queenly 
grace and charming ease of manner contributed 
largely to the success of the occasion. Dr. 
Doremus made a capital presentation speech, to 
which Ole Bull responded with great feeling. 
Brief speeches were also made by Senator 
Conkling, General Banks, and Mr. Reymertz ; 
and Dodworth’s band, stationed in the stern, 
discoursed fine music in the intervals. By the 
time these informal and nicely-arranged cere- 
monies were concluded, and the health of the 
parting friend drunk, the cutter had reached 
the steamer, which was lying in the North river. 
The whole party accompanied Ole Bull on 
board, with the flag flying and the band playing, 
and then made their final adieus  Re-embark- 
ing on the Jasmine, they sailed around the 
steamer two or three times, and as she finally 
got under way and started on her voyage, a 
salute was fired under the direction of Captain 
Pierson, and cheer upon cheer rang out upon 
the air. Ole Bull’s stately forin was seen 
towering above all others on the hurricane deck, 
and as he waved his hat again and again, his 
long grey hair, tossed by the fresh breeze, 
seemed in the sunshine like a silvery halo 
glistening about his noble head. The scene was 
very impressive, and touched in every heart 
that vibrant chord which always inspires true 
esteem and love for true greatness ip art. The 
Jasmine reached her pier about three e’clock, 
and with many thanks to Captain Pierson, the 
party disembarked and separated, agreeing 
most unanimously that the entire affair had been 
very successfully managed. Ole Bull intends to 
spend the summer at his home in Norway, und 
return to this country early in the autumn. It 
is nut impossible that be way then remain here 
permanently. 








ail Nh THEATRE. 





MR. JOHN S&S. CLARKE, 

the distinguished American Comedian, will 
commence the sixth week of his engagement 
on Monday, May 23d, appearing nightly until 
further notice, in the comedy entitled 

* FOX vs. GOOSE,” 
aud the comic drama called 

“LOST ASHORE,” 
both plays being presented with new and appro- 
priate scenery properties, &e. 

In active preparation, a new romantic drama. 


Ww: LLACK’S THEATRE. 





Proprietor and manager, 


MR. LESTER WALLACK, 
begs to announce that on Monday, May 23, he will 
produce, for the first time, rhis season, Douglas Jer- 
rold’s famous play, 
THE RENT DAY, 


and the commedietta of 


IS HE JEALOUS? 





Tuesday—‘ The Lancers.” 


Wednesday, first time this season, ‘‘ Americans in 
. . ‘ sé s a ° , 
Paris,” and the farce of ‘‘ Trying it On.’ 


5 AVENUE THEATRE. 
; paket 





Monday, May 234, 
Benefit of Mr. D. H. HARKINS, 


when he will appear as “ Sartorys,” in Frou- 
Frou, to be acted that evening for the 103d 
and last time. 


THE GOOD-NATURED MAN, 


Oliver Goldsmith’s first and most famous 
Comedy of Life, Love, and Habits in the last 
century, will be revived, with 


BRILLIANT SURROUNDINGS, 
on Tuesday evening, May 24. 





Box book now open. 





NBs GARDEN. 
1 


Lessees & Managers, JARRETT & PALMER. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF 
THE LYDIA THOMPSON TROUPE. 
Monday next, May 23, by special desire, in 
order to fulfil the very generally expressed 
wish to see Miss Lydia Thompson and her 
Troupe in some of their old successes, ar- 


rangements have been made to produce a re- 
constructed version of 


THE FORTY THIEVES. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, 
GORGEOUS COSTUMES, 
BEAUTIFUL TABLEAUX, 
MARCHES AND EFFECTS, 


which will be presented for six nights and one 
Matinee, commencing as above. 





Box sheet now open. 











O LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Second week of Mrs. J. A. OATES’ great 
and popular burlesque company in the Fairy 
Extravaganza, adapted expressly for the troupe, 
entitled 
THE FAIR ONE hi THE BLONDE 

WIG, 


Which will be presented nightly, with new 
scenery, new music, new costumes, new effects. 

Matinees every Wednesday and Saturday at 
29 o'clock. Seats secured two weeks in ad- 
vance. 


{RAND OPERA HOUSE. | 
; Corner Twenty-tiird street and Eighth 
Avenue. 
JAS. FISK Jr. - - ‘ra - Proprietor. 
JOHN F, COLE, - . . . Manager. 
On Monday, May 23, and every evening 
durin? the week, and at the Saturday Matinee, 
will be presented the Grand Operatic and Spee- 
tacular Romance, the 
12 TEMPTATIONS, 12 
12 TEMPTPTIONS, 12 
12 TEMPTATIONS, 12 
Embracing in one Monster Entertainment, 


OPERA, 
BALLET, 





‘DRAMA, 
PANTOMIME 
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